Bankers  act  to  safeguard  security  FBI  to  probe  its  informants, 
after  the  media  leaks  system  flaws  forestalling  Congressional  audit 


The  American  banking  industry  is  set 
to  clamp  a lid  on  publication  of  articles 
which  discuss  the  ins  and  outs  of  bank 
security  systems,  noting  that  the  wide- 
spread release  of  such  information  could 
encourage  robberies. 

In  a statement  released  late  last  month, 
the  Bank  Administration  Institute,  which 
represents  nearly  12,000  financial  institu- 
tions throughout  the  nation,  reported  that 
its  Security  Commission  had  discovered 
several  articles  "appearing  in  the  public  me- 
dia" that  contained  "rather  specific  details 
of  how  to  defeat  bank  security  systems." 

Ralph  E.  Anderson,  who  heads  BAI's 
nine-member  security  panel,  told  Law  En- 
forcement News  that  the  stories  had  dis- 
closed such  classified  data  as  the  names  of 
certain  banks  which  use  dummy  surveil- 
lance cameras  and  those  that  “had  a habit 
of  not  being  religious  in  putting  film"  in 
their  operating  cameras.  Me  cited  another 
article  which  provided  a "rather  detailed 
account  of  how  to  extort  funds  from  a 
bank  involving  the  transportation  of  checks 
and  the  ransoming  back  of  those  checks.” 

"If  the  wrong  people  were  reading  [such 
information]  , they  could  get  the  impres- 
sion that  bank  X or  bank  Y was  a very 
good  target  for  bank  robbery  because  they 
used  dummy  cameras  or  because  they 
didn’t  have  photographic  surveillance  avail- 
able," he  said. 

Ironically,  the  worst  offender  in  the  se- 
curity breach  snafu  was  a “criminal  justice 
program  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,"  ac- 
cording to  Anderson.  The  BAI  statement 
observed  that  students  from  the  school 
were  dispatched  to  local  banks  to  “secretly 
obtain"  descriptions  of  their  alarm  systems 
as  part  of  a research  project. 

Noting  that  the  information  which  the 
students  gathered  was  "the  most  detailed 
that  has  come  to  our  attention,"  Anderson 
said  that  the  sensitive  data  was  subsequent- 
ly published  in  two  or  three  publications, 
including  the  journal  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  "That  one  really  iden- 
tified the  banks  by  name  and  by  specific- 
type  of  devices"  they  employed,  he  re- 
marked. 

The  BAI  commission  charged  that  such 
"how-to-do-it"  instructions  fulfilled  no 
useful  goal,  but  only  encouraged  criminals. 
"The  recent  articles  arc  creating  an  erro- 
neous impression  that  banks  arc  relatively 
easy  to  rip  off."  the  panel  said.  "In  fact, 
the  apprehension  rate  for  many  bank 
crimes  is  far  greater  than  the  clearance  rate 
for  non-bank  crimes.” 

Anderson,  who  is  vice  president  and 
corporate  director  of  security  for  United 
Virginia  Banksharcs,  Inc.,  noted  that  bank 
security  officers  may  be  forced  to  recon- 
sider their  practice  of  offering  internships 


to  criminal  justice  students  for  fear  that 
their  security  systems  may  be  compro- 
mised. He  added  that  BAI  currently  en- 
dorses such  projects  and  suggests  the  areas 
in  which  they  could  be  useful. 

The  BAI  official  pointed  out  that  the 
possibility  of  legal  action  “is  always  avail- 
able" to  prohibit  the  release  of  bank  data. 
"Hopefully,  you  wouldn’t  have  to  resort  to 
that,"  he  said.  "We’re  asking  the  Virginia 
criminal  justice  educators  (to  exert | what- 
ever influence  they  can  on  those  institu- 
tions that  may  engage  in  that  type  of  ques- 
tioning and  having  the  contact  come  direct- 
ly from  their  peers.” 

As  vice  president  of  the  Virginia  Associ- 
ation of  Criminal  Justice  Educators,  Ander- 
son observed  that  the  group  is  expected  to 
formally  pass  such  a resolution,  and  that 
the  American  Academy  for  Professional 
Law  Enforcement  (AAPLE)  and  “a  few 
other  groups"  would  be  asked  to  join  in 
similar  actions. 

Emphasizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  Anderson  noted  that  once  the 
details  of  a bank’s  security  system  arc 
made  public,  the  institute  could  be  forced 
to  completely  redesign  its  security  set-up 
or  take  "interim  precautions”  that  could 
be  almost  as  costly.  “But  perhaps  the  cost 
is  not  as  important  as  the  overall  risks  to 
the  banks,"  he  explained.  "Banks  are  more 
concerned  in  terms  of  risks  to  human  life 
involved  in  robberies." 

In  a formal  plea,  the  BAI  Security 
Commission  called  on  "all  responsible 
criminal  justice  faculty  to  cease  and  desist 
publishing  sensitive  bank  security  data  that 
can  be  used  to  harm  bank  employees  and 
defeat  bank  security  systems.” 


The  Supreme  Court  has  outlawed  the 
common  police  practice  of  conducting  ran- 
dom spot  checks  of  a motorist's  license  and 
registration,  ruling,  8-to-l,  that  the  safety 
enforcement  method  violates  a driver’s 
constitutional  right  to  privacy. 

According  to  various  news  sources,  the 
decision  was  handed  down  on  March  27 
with  a majority  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Byron  R.  White.  "An  individual  operating 
or  travelling  in  an  automobile  docs  not  lose 
all  reasonable  expectation  of  privacy  sim- 
ply because  the  automobile  and  its  use  arc 
subject  to  governmental  regulation,"  he 
stated. 

The  case  involved  an  appeal  by  the  state 
of  Delaware  concerning  a driver  who  was 
stopped  for  a license  check  and  was  found 
to  be  in  possession  of  marijuana.  Attorneys 


FBI  Director  William  H.  Webster  stood 
firm  in  blocking  a Congressional  audit  of 
the  bureau's  network  of  outside  informers 
last  month,  noting  that  his  agency  has  lost 
approximately  200  informers  over  the  last 
few  years  due  to  the  issue  of  confidential- 
ity. 

But  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  amelio- 
rate the  situation,  Webster  announced  that 
he  had  instituted  his  own  informal  probe 
of  each  of  the  bureau’s  2,600  informants 
who  are  part  of  the  FBI’s  informational 
system  on  general  crimes,  domestic  ter- 
rorism and  organized  crime. 

According  to  the  New  York  Tunes,  the 
director  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee that  the  in-house,  “full-scale  investiga- 
tion" is  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
bureau's  informers  are  acting  in  accordance 
with  guidelines  established  by  former  At- 
torney General  Edward  H.  Levi.  The 
restrictions  were  imposed  after  abuses  in 
the  informational  network  were  discovered 
in  recent  years  by  such  panels  as  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee. 

Announcement  of  the  Webster-inspired 
probe  failed  to  satisfy  at  least  one  member 
of  Congress,  however.  Rep.  Don  Edwards, 
(D-California)  who  heads  the  House 
Judiciary  subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  stated  that  unless  Con- 
gressional auditors  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  are  allowed  to  examine  the 
informant  program,  Congress  would  not 
provide  the  bureau  with  a legal  charter. 

“The  principle  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  audit  of  the  FBI’s  use  of  in- 
formants goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  re- 
lationship between  Congress  and  the  FBI,” 
he  said.  “There  can’t  be  a charter  unless 


for  the  state  had  argued  that  such  random 
stops  were  necessary  to  improve  highway 
safety. 

However,  the  Court,  over  the  dissent  of 
Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist,  noted  that 
the  practice’s  connection  to  driver  safety 
was  "marginal  at  best”  and  did  not  over- 
shadow the  Fourth  Amendment’s  ban  on 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure. 

"The  marginal  contribution  to  roadway 
safety  possibly  resulting  from  a system  of 
spot  checks  cannot  justify  subjecting  every 
occupant  of  every  vehicle  on  the  roads  to  a 
seizure.  . .at  the  unbridled  discretion  of  law 
enforcement  officials,”  White  wrote. 

While  the  Court  acknowledged  that  the 
method  was  "limited  in  magnitude  com- 
pared to  other  intrusions"  on  a citizen’s 
privacy,  the  Justices  sharply  criticized  the 


this  has  been  resolved." 

Edwards’  reference  to  the  GAO  con- 
cerns that  office’s  standing  mandate  to 
provide  Congress  with  an  independent 


FBI  Director  William  H.  Webster 


evaluation  of  the  performance  of  all  exe- 
cutive branch  agencies. 

The  charter  issue  involves  proposals 
made  by  former  President  Ford  and  later 
by  President  Carter  for  legislation  that 
would  detail  the  specific  responsibilities 
of  the  FBI,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  National  Security  Agency. 

The  perceived  need  for -such  charters 
arose  after  years  of  Congressional  hearings 
Continued  on  Page  1 2 


capricious  nature  of  the  random  system. 

“To  insist  upon  neither  an  appropriate 
factual  basis  for  suspicion  directed  at  a 
particular  automobile,  nor  upon  some 
other  substantial  and  objective  standard  or 
rule  to  govern  the  exercise  of  discretion 
would  invite  intrusions  upon  constitution- 
ally guaranteed  right  based  on  nothing 
more  substantial  than  inarticulate 
hunches,"  the  majority  opinion  declared. 

In  spite  of  its  adamant  tone,  the  ruling 
docs  not  totally  prohibit  all  forms  of  li- 
cense and  registration  checks  by  police  of- 
ficers. White  noted  that  police  could  still 
conduct  such  examinations  by  setting  up 
roadblocks  to  ensure  that  all  motorists  on  a 
given  road  would  be  subjected  to  equal 
treatment.  Two  other  justices  interpreted 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Supreme  Courts  puts  the  brakes  on  random  car  checks, 
saying  the  police  practice  is  too  arbitrary 
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Senate  bill  would  insure  funds 
for  repeat  offender  efforts 

A bill  that  would  guarantee  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  LEAA's  career  criminal 
program  was  presented  to  the  Senate  last 
month,  in  -.'.•■il'tUpt  to  insure  that  Fed- 
eral funds  will  continue  to  be  earmarked 
for  local  repeat  offender  efforts. 

In  introducing  the  legislation.  Senator 
Charles  McC.  Mathias  Jr,  (R-Maryland) 
cited  the  growing  body  of  research  which 
indicates  that  a "relatively  small  number" 
of  recidivists  arc  "disproportionately" 
responsible  for  a large  percentage  of  the 
nation’s  serious  crime, 

The  Mathias  measure  would  create 
a permanent  office  within  LEAA,  headed 
by  a Presidential  appointee,  that  would  be 
charged  with  administering  career  criminal 
grant  awards  to  local  communities.  The 
senator  noted  that  this  bill  would  keep 
repeat  offender  grant  money  flowing, 
regardless  of  whether  the  agency  is 
trimmed  or  restructured. 

"We  must  work  to  eradicate  the  con- 
tempt that  many  lawbreakers  feel  for  the 
system  — a contempt  based  on  the  all- 
too-valid  assumption  that,  more  often 
than  not,  crime  pays,"  he  said.  "In  my 
view,  we  can  best  revitalize  our  criminal 
justice  system  by  steadily  improving 
specific  elements  of  that  system.  My  bill, 
the  ’Repeat  Offender  Prosecution  Act  of 
1979,’  is  designed  to  do  just  that." 

Mathias  observed  that  over  60  juris- 
dictions have  financed  career  criminal 
programs  with  Federal  money,  adding 
that  a number  of  other  programs  are 
operating  without  U.S.  government  aid. 
"Two  of  them  arc  in  my  own  state  of 
Maryland,"  he  said.  "And,  last  year  the 
California  legislature  appropriated  $3  mil- 
lion to  fund  its  career  criminal  programs." 

Federal  probe  bares  no  faults 
in  Chicago  nude  search  method 

The  controversy  over  the  Chicago  police 
force’s  practice  of  strip-searching  women 
for  minor  offenses  was  defused  somewhat 
last  month,  when  a U.S.  attorney  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  initiate  crimi- 
nal or  civil  actions  against  the  city  or 
against  suburban  departments  that  had 
been  accused  of  similar  alleged  impropri- 
eties. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  U.S. 
attorney  Thomas  P Sullivan  stated  last 
month  that  he  had  received  about  150 
complaints  from  women  who  claimed  to 
have  been  illegally  stripped  and  examined 
by  police  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs. 

But  Sullivan  indicated  that  a review  of 
the  statements  produced  no  concrete  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  female  officers 
who  conducted  the  searches  did  so  with 
the  intent  of  violating  the  law,  and  that  he 
was  terminating  his  five-week-old  probe. 

In  a related  development,  a former  in- 
mate of  the  Virginia  Correctional  Center 
for  Women  won  a $20,000  damage  award 
in  U.S.  District  Court  after  charging  that 


she  had  been  stripped  and  searched  in  the 
presence  of  male  guards.  The  woman, 
Debra  Lee,  had  sought  $100,000  in 
compensatory  damages  and  $250,000  in 
punitive  damages  from  three  guards  and 
the  prison's  superintendent. 

Since  the  1977  incident,  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Corrections  had  imposed 
guidelines  which  prohibit  male  personnel 
from  being  present  when  women  inmates 
are  searched. 

New  Jersey  cops  preparing 
for  new  state  criminal  code 

Police  officers  throughout  New  Jersey 
arc  priming  for  the  September  1 imple- 
mentation of  the  state’s  new  Criminal 
Code,  which  promises  to  significantly 
change  several  policing  procedures  in  the 
state. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  over 
29,000  copies  of  an  815-page  manual 
covering  the  revisions  are  being  distributed 
to  law  enforcement  personnel,  prosecutors 
and  judges.  The  book  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide interpretations  of  the  new  laws,  while 
detailing  such  procedural  matters  as  how  to 
file  charges,  draw  indictments  and  sen- 
tence criminals  under  the  revamped  stat- 
utes. 

Approximately  300  police  officers  and 
prosecutors  have  already  completed  a crash 
course  on  the  new  regulations  at  the  state 
police  training  academy  in  Sea  Girt,  offi- 
cials said.  The  overall  familiarity  program 
has  already  put  a $500,000  dent  in  the 
state’s  treasury,  and  authorities  noted  that 
another  $100,000  may  be  needed  soon  to 
complete  the  training. 

Behavioral  science’s  impact  on 
security  detailed  in  NBS  book 

The  extent  to  which  the  behavioral 
sciences  are  a factor  in  improving  physical 
security  systems  is  outlined  in  a new  re- 
lease from  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

Edited  by  Joel  J.  Kramer,  the  90-page 
text  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
annual  symposium  on  "The  Role  of  Be- 
havioral Science  in  Physical  Security," 
held  in  1977. 

According  to  NBS,  nine  papers  were 
presented  at  the  conference,  which  in- 
cluded a question-and-answer  session  be- 
tween the  presenters  and  the  participants. 
A transcript  of  a subsequent  panel  dis- 
cussion devoted  to  a synthesis  of  the 
material  presented  and  future  trends  in 
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PROMOTIONAL  EXAMS  STUDY  GROUP  ASSISTANCE  BOARD 

P.ES.G.A.B. 

ONE  (or  two)  DAY  CRASH  COURSE  DESIGNED  TO  ASSIST  POLICE  OFFICERS  PRE 
PARE  EFFECTIVELY  AND  PASS  PROMOTIONAL  EXAMS. 

SERGEANTS  LIEUTENANTS  CAPTAINS 


CERTIFIED  POLICE  INSTRUCTORS  WITH  Ph  D.  CREDENTIALS  WILL  FLY  TO  ANY 
CITY,  TOWN.  OR  REGION  IN  THE  USA.  INSTRUCTION  INCLUDES  LECTURING  ON 
EXAM  AREAS.  REVIEW  OF  ASSIGNED  BOOKS,  HELPFUL  TIPS,  AND  SIMULATED 
EXAM  EXERCISES.  ANTICIPATED  IMPROVEMENT  IN  EXAM  RESULTS. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  ORGANIZED  GROUPS  CAN  WRITE: 
P.E.S.G.A.B.,  P.O.  BOX  2922  HUNSTVI LLE,  TEXAS  77341 


the  field  is  also  included  in  the  texc. 

Copies  of  the  volume,  which  takes 
its  title  from  the  symposium,  can  be 
ordered  for  $2.75  each  from:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC  20402. 
The  order  number  is  003-003-01950-0. 

Westchester  forces  merge  radio 
units  in  cost-saving  move 

The  police  and  sheriff’s  departments 
of  Westchester  County,  New  York  com- 
bined their  communications  divisions  last 
month  after  a State  Supreme  Court  judge 
had  blocked  implementation  of  a voter- 
approved  plan  that  would  have  fully 
merged  the  two  countywide  forces. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
consolidation  of  the  two  radio  squads 
was  completed  on  March  14  when  a new 
$500,000  communications  console  was 
moved  from  the  sheriff’s  office  to  County 
Parkway  Police  headquarters. 

Parkway  Police  Chief  Carl  Fugenzi 
predicted  that  the  limited  merger  would 
save  the  county  $300,000  which  would 
have  been  the  cost  of  upgrading  his  de- 
partment’s communications  system.  He 
added  that  there  would  be  an  additional 
saving  in  manpower,  noting  that  four 
officers  had  already  been  transferred  out 
of  the  combined  unit  and  were  assigned 
to  other  duties. 

Last  November,  a referendum  that 
called  for  a total  merger  of  the  158- 
member  sheriff’s  force  with  the  152- 
member  parkway  police  was  approved 
by  Westchester  voters.  But  a State  Supreme 
Court  justice  subsequently  ruled  that  the 
proposal  was  unconstitutional. 

National  anticrime  group  seeks 
data  on  community  projects 

A nationwide  crime  prevention  effort 
is  soliciting  information  on  state  and  local 
community  anticrime  initiatives  for  inclu- 


sion in  a soon-to-be-published  catalogue. 

The  comprehensive  listing  is  being 
compiled  by  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Reference  Service  (NCJRS)  as  one  aspect 
of  a public  information  campaign  that  is 
scheduled  to  be  conducted  by  LEAA  and 
the  Advertising  Council. 

“Information  about  crime  prevention 
programs  or  activities  conducted  by 
individuals  and  organizations  should  be 
directed  to  NCJRS  for  inclusion  in  this 
special  community  crime  prevention  col- 
lection," a recent  NCJRS  announcement 
noted.  "This  information  will  be  made 
available  to  criminal  justice  professionals 
and  the  general  public  in  support  of  the 
national  program.” 

Specific  data  should  include  the  com- 
munity project’s  title,  address  and  tele- 
phone number,  as  well  as  the  services  it 
offers  and  its  publications,  if  any.  Com- 
pleted reports  can  be  addressed  to  NCJRS, 
Community  Crime  Prevention,  Box  6000, 
Rockville,  MD  20850. 

Government  wants  40%  of  the 
Philadelphia  PD  to  be  female 

The  Philadelphia  Police  Department 
could  become  a mecca  for  women  who  are 
seeking  law  enforcement  careers,  if  the 
courts  approve  a Federal  plan  -that  would 
order  the  force  to  hire  one  woman  for, each 
man  hired  until  40  percent  of  the  depart- 
ment's personnel  complement  is  female. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  at- 
torneys for  the  Justice  Department  sub- 
mitted the  quota  proposal  in  papers  filed 
in  Federal  District  Court  on  March  27.  The 
petition  also  requests  that  the  police  de- 
partment initiate  a recruitment  campaign 
for  women  that  would  insure  that  the  one- 
to-one  hiring  goal  was  met. 

Government  attorneys  noted  that  the 
40  percent  employment  standard  would 
equal  the  proportion  of  women  in  Phila- 
delphia’s adult  work  force. 
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Mark  Thompson,  New  Jersey.  James  Ford,  Dorothy  Guyot,  Lillian  Reilly,  Barbara 
Sacks;  New  York:  Ann  F D'Amico,  Alan  P Kaplan,  Philip  Monti.  Tom  Ward; 

North  Carolina  Richter  Moore.  Gary  Willis;  Ohio:  Thomas  Marsh.  Walter 

McGreevy,  Steven  Rice,  Charles  Walker,  Oklahoma:  William  Parker;  Oregon: 

Ron  Willis;  Pennsylvania:  Tom  Landers.  Rhode  Island:  Glenford  Shibley.  South 

Carolina:  William  Mathias;  Tennessee:  Michael  Braswell,  Texas:  Joe  Schott; 

Virginia:  Marvin  Marcus,  Tom  Spratt.  Washington:  Larry  Fehr.  Rickey  Thomas, 
Wisconsin:  Dan  King 
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Webster  defines  FBI  priorities  ABA  comes  to  LEAA’s  defense, 

at  ACJS  meeting  in  Cincinnati  urging  increased  funding 


Professionalism  is  the  key  to  resolving 
the  conflict  between  providing  high  quality 
law  enforcement  that  meets  people’s  ex- 
pectations while  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing constitutionally-guaranteed  rights,  ac- 
cording to  FBI  Director  William  H.  Web- 
ster. 

In  a keynote  address  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Sciences  held  in  Cincinnati  last  month, 
Webster  outlined  the  FBI’s  current  priori- 
ties, citing  activities  directed  against  or- 
ganized and  white  collar  crime,  and  the 
bureau's  counterintelligence  effort.  He  in- 
dicated that  the  number  of  terrorist  bomb- 
ings in  the  United  States  decreased  by  half 
last  year,  but  expressed  concern  over  the 
possible  growth  of  international  terrorism 
and  its  effects  on  such  events  as  the  up- 
coming Pan-American  Games. 

The  director  also  emphasized  the  bu- 
reau’s efforts  to  recruit  women  and  minor- 
ity members,  pointing  out  that  in  spite  of 
budget-induced  hiring  limitations,  the  num- 
ber of  women  working  in  the  FBI  has  been 
increased  by  58  percent  while  the  number 
of  minority  members  employed  is  up  44 
percent. 

At  a press  conference,  following  his  ad- 
dress Webster  said  he  felt  that  the  FBI  had 
overcome  the  severe  morale  problem  which 
was  prompted  by  indictments  against  form- 
er director  L.  Patrick  Gray  and  two  of  his 
top  assistants  for  illegal  wiretaps  and 
break-ins.  Disciplinary  action  was  also 
taken  against  68  FBI  agents  for  making 
surreptitious  entries  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Webster  recalled  that  during  his  first 
year  on  the  job  his  visits  to  local  FBI 
offices  were  greeted  by  questions  about  the 
indictments.  “Now  the  questions  I get  in 
the  bureau  are  about  how  people  can  do 


Bernard  D.  Crooke  Jr.,  an  assistant  chief 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  police,  will 
take  command  of  the  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Maryland  force  later  this  month,  re- 
placing Robert  J.  di  Grazia,  whose  two- 
year  term  was  marked  by  departmental 
turmoil. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post. 
Crooke  was  appointed  to  the  post  last 
month  by  County  Executive  Charles 
W.  Gilchrist,  the  official  who  removed 
di  Grazia  shortly  after  the  liberal-minded 
chief  had  received  a vote  of  “no  con- 
fidence" from  a majority  of  the  728- 
member  department’s  rank  and  file. 
Di  Grazia's  morale  problems  had  been 
attributed  to  his  rapid  implementation 
of  reform  policies. 

In  a news  conference  announcing 
his  appointment.  Crooke  said  that  he 
does  not  expect  to  move  quickly  to  make 
changes  in  the  department,  noting  that 
his  first  priority  will  be  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  his  line  officers. 

Although  he  did  not  mention  di  Grazia 
by  name,  the  newly  appointed  chief  made 
clear  that  he  would  not  follow  his  pre- 
decessor's flamboyant  managerial  style. 
“Some  of  the  most  courageous  decisions 
I’ve  seen  made  were  decisions  not  to 
implement  anything,”  he  told  reporters. 
“A  lot  of  police  executives  feel  they 
have  to  do  something  (new)  or  else  they 
won’t  be  considered  a progressive  police 
chief." 

While  Crooke  stressed  that  he  would 


their  jobs  better,"  he  observed.  “I  think 
our  big  morale  problem  is  behind  us.” 

Responding  to  a question  about  the  re- 
cent tragedy  in  Jonestown,  Guyana, 
Webster  said  that  the  FBI  could  not  have 
done  anything  to  prevent  the  massacre 
since  it  had  not  received  any  information 
that  would  have  prompted  an  investigation. 
He  indicated,  however,  that  he  strongly 
believes  that  the  FBI  should  not  become 
involved  in  investigating  religious  cults  be- 
cause such  probes  would  be  a violation  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

In  a separate  speech  to  the  820  partici- 
pants at  the  ACJS  meeting,  Police  Founda- 
tion president  Patrick  Murphy  urged  acad- 
emy members  to  conduct  a vigorous  cam- 
paign in  defense  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program  (LEEP).  Pointing  out 
that  President  Carter’s  budget  has  proposed 
no  new  LEEP  funds  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  Murphy  indicated  that  the  survival  of 
LEEP  within  LEAA  would  require  an  in- 
tensive program  of  communication  with 
Congress,  involving  criminal  justice  educa- 
tors, police  executives,  judges,  prosecutors, 
and  others  who  have  leading  roles  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  He  encouraged  the 
educators  to  lead  and  guide  the  effort. 

Although  he  acknowledged  that  LEEP 
was  not  the  only  funding  source  for  crimi- 
nal justice  education  and  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  LEEP  funds  was  open  to  criticism, 
Murphy  stressed  that  the  program  had 
helped  to  "insure  the  critical  mass  of  in- 
terest" in  promoting  the  initiation  of  pro- 
grams of  this  sort.  "LEEP  also  provides  a 
focus  for  political  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  police  and  other  criminal  jus- 
tice occupations,”  he  added. 

Concern  with  the  quality  of  criminal 
Continued  on  Page  13 


not  “make  changes  for  change's  sake," 
his  23-ycar  service  record  with  the  Metro- 
politan Police  indicates  that  he  is  no 
stranger  to  innovative  law  enforcement 
practices.  As  commander  of  Washington’s 
3rd  District  police  station,  he  developed 
and  organized  the  city’s  storefront  com- 
munity center  to  give  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  police  officers.  He 
also  created  a citizen's  advisory  council 
in  the  district  and  managed  to  lower  the 
area’s  crime  rate  at  a time  when  crime 
was  increasing  in  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Crooke,  45,  reportedly  maintained  a 
good  rapport  with  his  subordinates,  a fac- 
tor which  may  have  influenced  Gilchrist’s 
decision  in  choosing  him  to  head  the 
Montgomery  force.  In  firing  di  Grazia 
last  December,  Gilchrist  had  charged  that 
the  chief’s  strained  relationship  with  his 
officers  had  eroded  his  leadership  poten- 
tial. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  term,  di  Grazia 
publicly  charged  that  a majority  of  officers 
"see  the  community  as  the  enemy." 
Crooke  used  different  terms  at  his  news 
conference,  praising  the  Montgomery  rank 
and  file  for  its  “quality"  and  "compas- 
sion.” 

The  newly  appointed  chief  also  down 
played  di  Grazia's  concept  that  police 
should  be  "social  workers  with  guns," 
noting  that  the  primary  function  of  an 
officer  is  to  fight  crime.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  officers  must  perform  some 
social  work  “out  of  necessity,”  because 


The  American  Bar  Association  defended 
the  continued  existence  of  LEAA  last 
month,  urging  Congress  to  add  a year  to 
the  agency’s  proposed  four-year  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  calling  for  a $75  million  in- 
crease in  LEAA’s  annual  appropriation, 

Testifying  for  the  ABA  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Herbert  S. 
Miller  from  the  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center  indicated  that  the  bill  which 
the  panel  is  considering  docs  not  go  far 
enough  to  stabilize  the  Federal  funding 
unit. 

“LEAA  should  be  given  a reasonable 
period  of  years  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence and  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress," 
he  said  in  recommending  that  the  life  of 
the  agency  be  extended  from  October  1, 
1979  through  September  30,  1984. 

Miller,  who  co-directs  Georgetown’s 
Institute  on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 
and  is  chairman-elect  nominee  of  the 
ABA’s  Criminal  Justice  Section,  also  called 
on  the  senators  to  expedite  passage  of  the 
measure  "as  much  in  advance  as  possible 
of  the  scheduled  expiration  date  of  the 
present  authorization.”  He  explained  that  a 
delay  in  passage  could  cause  “irreparable 
harm”  to  existing  LEAA-funded  projects. 

The  bill,  designated  as  S.241,  would 
fund  LEAA  at  an  $825  million  appropria- 
tion level  through  fiscal  1983,  but  Miller 
contended  that  more  money  is  needed. 
The  ABA  representative  proposed  that  the 
yearly  Federal  outlay  be  increased  to  $900 
million,  "and  that  of  this  amount,  $100 
million  be  legislatively  earmarked  for  na- 
tional discretionary  grants." 

Noting  that  S.241would  retain  the  pro- 
vision mandating  that  19.15  pcrccnr  of  all 
LEAA  funding  go  to  juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams, Miller  remarked  that  the  continued 


the  public  has  24-hour  access  to  its  police 
department. 

“People  call  the  police  when  they  have 
a problem  that  really  belongs  in  another 
agency,"  he  said.  “The  social  ills  of  any 
community  become  the  police  depart- 
ment's problems  and  police  departments 
have  to  know  how  to  cope  with  this." 

Crooke’s  appointment  received  mixed 
reactions  from  the  presidents  of  Mont- 
gomery's two  police  officer  associations. 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  (FOP)  leader 
Lenny  Simpson  and  Police  Association 
head  Robert  McKenna  both  expressed 
disappointment  that  their  groups  had  not 
been  consulted  in  selecting  a new  chief. 

Simpson  acknowledged  that  Crooke 
has  a reputation  for  supporting  the  officer 
on  the  line.  "The  only  problem  is  this 
Continued  on  Page  12 


application  of  the  provision  could  adverse- 
ly affect  state  formula  and  national  dis- 
cretionary funding.  "The  unique  treatment 
accorded  to  juvenile  justice  efforts  in  this 
legislation.  may  nuke  it  difficult  for  a 
comprehensive,  ‘umbrella’  approach  to  be 
taken  toward  solving  the  problems  of  the 
justice  system,"  he  said. 

However,  the  attorney  stressed  that  the 
ABA  was  not  downgrading  the  importance 
of  juvenile  justice  in  voicing  concern  over 
the  provision,  pointing  out  that  the  associa- 
tion has  assisted  in  the  drafting  of  23 
volumes  of  Juvenile  Justice  Standards. 

“While  we  have  not  taken  a specific 
position  on  this  categorization,”  he  told 
the  senators,  “v/e  do  raise  with  you  the  is- 
sue of  how  perpetuation  of  such  a separate 
program  can  be  successfully  integrated 
with  efforts  to  deal  with  problems  of 
justice  on  a comprehensive  system  basis." 

Miller  also  expressed  concern  over  a sec- 
tion of  the  bill  that  he  contended  might 
discourage  private  nonprofit  and  com- 
munity-based organizations  from  partici- 
pating in  the  LEAA  grant  network.  He 
noted  that  such  groups  should  be  funded 
to  develop  and  implement  projects  in  a 
manner  that  would  “mobilize  their  leader 
ship,  expertise,  interest  and  active  support 
toward"  the  improvement  of  criminal 
justice. 

Senate  confirms 
Dogin  as  new 
LEAA  chief 

Henry  S.  Dogin’s  appointment  as  the 
first  permanent  administrator  of  LEAA  in 
more  than  two  years  became  official  last 
month,  when  the  Senate  unanimously  con- 
firmed his  nomination  to  the  post. 

While  the  approval  process  was  carried 
out  quietly,  with  Dogin’s  name  being 
lumped  together  with  those  of  23  other 
Carter  nominees  for  other  positions,  a sur- 
vey by  Crime  Control  Digest  indicated 
that  the  official,  who  has  been  serving  as 
acting  LF.AA  director  since  last  December, 
is  widely  known  and  highly  regarded 
throughout  the  criminal  justice  com- 
munity. 

Richard  C.  Wertz,  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Planning  Administrators,  noted  that 
Dogin  brings  to  the  job  an  "insider’s  view" 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  "He  came  to 
an  organization  that  had  been  drifting  for 
some  time,  took  control  and  gave  it  leader- 
ship and  direction,"  he  said. 

IACP  Executive  Director  Glen  D King 
observed  that  the  new  administrator  is  "as 
well  versed  and  qualified  as  any  individual 
that  |thel  agency  has  had  in  its  10-ycar  life 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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IRA  will  get  better  treatment  as 
result  of  panel’s  arm-twisting 

British  officials  have  pledged  to  clean  up 
interrogation  procedures  used  by  police  in 
Northern  Ireland  after  a government-spon- 
sored panel  confirmed  allegations  that 
some  suspected  terrorists  had  been  mis- 
treated while  being  questioned  by  the  Roy- 
al Ulster  Constabulary. 

As  reported  by  the  Washington  Post, 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary  Roy  Mason 
told  Parliament  last  month  that  the  govern- 
ment would  act  on  the  numerous  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  committee,  which 
was  chaired  by  British  judge  Harry  Ben- 
nett. 

Mason  specifically  cited  three  of  the 
panel’s  suggestions,  noting  that,  in  the  fu- 
ture, interrogations  would  be  monitored  by 
closed-circuit  television,  suspects  held 
longer  than  48  hours  would  be  given  access 
to  an  attorney,  and  the  process  for  investi- 
gating brutality  complaints  and  prosecuting 
guilty  officers  would  be  improved. 

The  Bennett  report,  which  was  released 
in  conjunction  with  Mason's  testimony, 
stated  that  no  Ulster  police  officer  had 
been  successfully  disciplined  or  prosecuted 
for  abusing  Irish  Republican  Army  sus- 
pects, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  courts,  in 
civil  suits,  and  the  committee  itself  had 
found  evidence  of  police  brutality. 

However,  the  panel’s  recommendations 
were  seen  as  a double-edged  sword.  The 
report  noted  that  much  needs  to  be  done 
to  "protect  prisoners  against  ill  treatment 
[and]  also  protect  police  officers  against 
false  allegations  of  ill  treatment.” 

Noting  that  police  interrogators  should 
be  better  trained  and  supervised,  the  com- 
mittee suggested  that  Ulster  detectives  who 
questions  suspected  IRA  members  should 
be  prohibited  from  insulting  prisoners, 
their  families  or  religion,  or  threatening 
them  with  physical  harm. 

In  other  recommendations,  the  report 
challenged  the  practice  of  conducting  non- 
stop 24-hour  interrogations  on  a suspect, 
suggesting  that  recesses  be  inserted  for 
meals  during  the  day  and  for  sleep  at  night. 
The  panel  further  pointed  out  that  prison- 
ers should  not  be  forced  “to  adopt  or 
maintain  any  unnatural  or  humiliating  pos- 
ture" or  to  perform  any  "physically  ex- 
hausting or  demanding  action." 

Mason  testified  that  by  adopting  the 
Bennett  proposals  the  government  would 
make  it  "difficult  for  abuses  to  occur,”  and 
would  give  Northern  Ireland  the  "most 
advanced”  interrogation  system  in  the 
world. 

"What  we  have  to  prove  to  the  nation 
and  the  world  abroad  is  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  ill  treatment  of  prisoners  cannot 
take  place  in  Northern  Ireland,"  he  said. 
“When  we  do  this,  we  can  kill  the  IRA's 
propaganda  campaign  to  discredit  the  Roy- 
al Ulster  Constabulary." 

The  Bennett  report  supported  Mason’s 
contention,  noting  that  the  IRA  has  con- 
ducted "a  coordinated  and  extensive  cam- 
paign. . .to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the 
police  at  home  and  abroad."  It  also  indi- 


cated that  the  Ulster  force  faces  unusual 
risks  in  carrying  out  its  investigations  and 
that  officers  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
evidence  other  than  that  provided  through 
interrogations. 

While  the  committee  found  that  prison- 
ers sometimes  injured  themselves  in  an  ef- 
fort to  discredit  police,  it  observed  that  in 
other  cases  the  injuries  “were  not  self-in- 
flicted and  were  sustained  during  the  peri- 
od of  detention." 

The  report  said  Ulster  medical  exam- 
iners had  been  reporting  such  injury  find- 
ings to  Northern  Ireland  authorities  for  the 
past  two  years.  The  evidence  included  signs 
of  “significant  bruising,  contusions  and 
abrasions  of  the  body.  . .of  hyper-exten- 
sion and  hyper-flexion  of  joints.  . .of  ten- 
derness associated  with  hair-pulling  and 
persistent  jabbing,  of  rupture  of  the  ear- 
drums and  of  increased  mental  agitation 
and  excessive  anxiety  states,”  the  panel 
stated. 

Created  last  year  after  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, the  human  rights  group,  publicized 
78  cases  of  alleged  brutality  by  the  Ulster 
police,  the  Bennett  committee  included  a 
former  chief  inspector  of  the  British  police 
and  a noted  university  professor.  Amnesty 
officials  said  they  would  study  the  commit- 
tee’s report  and  discuss  it  with  Mason. 

Meanwhile,  Britain's  National  Council 
for  Civil  Liberties  charged  that  the  report 
does  not  go  far  enough  in  normalizing  po- 
licing in  Northern  Ireland.  An  official  said 
that  terrorist  suspects  should  have  the  right 
to  see  a lawyer  immediately  and  that  video- 
tapes of  interrogations  should  be  made 
available  for  outside  review. 

Marijuana  still  flowing  to  U.S. 
in  spite  of  $4.5  million  effort 

Colombia’s  multimillion-dollar  battle 
against  marijuana  smugglers  has  failed  to 
detour  the  bulk  of  drug  traffic  streaming 
from  its  shores  to  the  United  States,  de- 
spite government  claims  of  hifge  marijuana 
seizures  and  numerous  arrests,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  last  month. 

General  Jose  Maria  Villareal,  the  army 
officer  in  charge  of  the  campaign,  noted 
that  the  six-month-old  program  has  re- 
sulted in  the  seizure  of  5,000  tons  of  mari- 
juana, the  arrest  of  over  750  alleged  smug- 
glers, including  30  Americans,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  16  aircraft. 

Another  officer,  Ministry  of  Defense  in- 
formation chief  Colonel  Rafael  Padilla  Ver- 
gara, said  that  the  organized  crime  figures 
who  control  Colombia’s  drug  trade  have 
been  "backed  up  against  the  wall  like  cats, 
but  they  have  claws.” 

The  smugglers’  claws  are  apparently 
implanted  deeper  than  the  government  is 
willing  to  acknowledge,  however.  Times 
sources  familiar  with  the  underworld  oper- 
ation in  the  port  city  of  Barranquilla  dis- 
closed that  the  big  operators  are  still  float- 
ing major  shipments  through  to  America’s 
East  Coast  in  spite  of  their  losses. 

The  situation  was  summarized  by  one 
informant,  who  noted  that  a smuggler  he 
knows  had  one  shipment  seized  in  January 
ary,  but  that  two  others  had  reached  Flori- 


Northern Ireland  to  amend  police 
interrogation  techniques;  anti-pot 
campaign  in  Colombia  fails  to 
smoke  out  big-time  drug  dealers 


da,  producing  a $10  million  profit  for  the 
Colombian  and  his  American  backers. 

Street  prices  for  Colombian  marijuana 
in  New  York  and  Miami  have  reportedly 
been  stable  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
campaign,  and  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration sources  told  the  Times  that 
Colombia’s  anti-drug  effort  has  not  effec- 
tively reduced  supplies  at  the  retail  level. 

Both  nations  have  paid  a high  price  for 
the  marijuana  that  was  seized  and  the  ar- 
rests that  have  been  made.  Colombia  spent 
$3  million  from  its  own  treasury  and  $1.5 
million  more  in  American  aid  to  finance 
the  campaign,  according  to  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Diego  Ascensio,  who  has  asked  Wash- 
ington for  another  $1.3  million  to  continue 
the  effort  for  another  three  to  four 
months. 

One  tactic  of  the  campaign,  which  is 

directed  against  the  major  smuggling  area 


on  the  Guajira  peninsula,  was  to  clog  the 
drug  pipeline  prior  to  the  marijuana  har- 
vesting period,  so  that  the  plants  could  be 
destroyed  in  the  fields. 

However,  the  army  apparently  failed  to 
follow  through  on  the  strategy,  although  it 
had  troops  stationed  near  major  growing 
regions  in  Buenavista  and  Riohacha.  Co- 
lombia has  also  declined  to  spray  marijuana 
plantations  with  herbicides,  citing  the 
threat  posed  by  the  chemicals  to  food 
crops. 

The  pervasiveness  of  the  problem  is  il- 
lustrated in  an  ongoing  public  debate  over 
whether  the  program  should  be  continued. 
Influential  opponents  of  the  campaign  con- 
tend that  the  crackdown  adversely  affects 
the  peasant  farmers  who  can  quintuple 
their  earnings  by  growing  marijuana.  An 
estimated  60,000  Colombians  are  currently 
involved  in  cultivating,  packing,  transport- 
ing and  protecting  the  plants. 

In  a television  appearance  last  month, 
the  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Financial  Institutions,  Ernesto  Samper 
Pizano,  called  for  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana cultivation  and  export.  He  argued 
.that  such  a move  would  push  the  gangsters 
out  of  the  smuggling  business,  thereby 
eliminating  the  corruption  and  violence 


they  perpetrate,  and  would  increase  tax 
revenues,  while  reducing  police  expenses. 

Voicing  the  United  States’  concern,  As- 
censio warned  that  any  nation  which  sanc- 
tioned the  exportation  of  marijuana  would 
“become  a pirate  nation  outside  of  inter- 
national society.” 

Colombian  President  Julio  Cesar  Turban 
Ayala,  who  ordered  the  anti-smuggling 
campaign  as  a symbol  of  cooperation  with 
the  United  States,  described  the  legaliza- 
tion movement  as  immoral,  but  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  issue  has  entered  the 
public  arena. 

Rumblings  against  the  drug  enforcement 
effort  are  also  being  heard  from  army  com- 
manders. "it  is  not  something  that  we  like 
because  it  exposes  our  officers  and  men  to 
the  danger  of  corruption,”  Colonel  Padilla 
noted.  "A  lieutenant  who  seized  two 
trucks  with  several  tons  of  marijuana  was 


offered  a cash  bribe  of  $100,000  on  the 
spot." 

In  addition  to  bearing  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  prime  exporter  of 
marijuana  to  the  eastern  United  States,  Co- 
lombia serves  as  the  major  overseas  ship- 
ping point  for  most  of  the  cocaine  that  is 
produced  in  Peru,  Boliva  and  Ecuador. 

Although  the  major  trafficers  of  the  two 
drugs  are  said  to  be  well  known  to  the 
authorities,  they  continue  to  go  about  their 
business  unmolested.  Officials  who  inter- 
fere are  mortally  threatened  — a point 
which  was  illustrated  last  month  with  the 
machine  gun  killing  of  Rodrigo  Rodriquez 
Pacheco,  the  country’s  chief  customs  offi- 
cer. 

In  spite  of  the  climate  of  fear,  the 
Guajira  campaign  has  met  with  limited  suc- 
cess. In  February,  a twin-engined  plane 
stuffed  with  500  pounds  of  cocaine  and  15 
tons  of  marijuana  was  seized,  although  its 
American  pilot  escaped  shortly  after  his 
arrest  by  a special  police  antidrug  unit. 

The  program’s  air  war,  which  involves 
the  use  of  Mirage  and  T-33  fighters,  has 
forced  smuggler  pilots  to  attempt  night 
landings,  as  a result  of  which  17  aircraft 
have  been  destroyed  in  accidents,  officials 
reported. 


Rotational  shift  proponents  might  find  cops  asleep  at  the  switch 


By  STEPHEN  L.  DANDKILLI  and 
ANDREW  A.  CILENTI 

The  effectiveness  with  which  law  en- 
forcement personnel  perform  is  a critical 
concern  to  both  agency  management  and 
the  community  that  is  served.  Peak  perfor- 
mance by  members  of  a police  department 
is  required  throughout  each  daily  24-hour 
time  span  - a need  typically  fulfilled  by  a 
system  of  rotational  shifts.  Inherent  in  this 
system  is  the  understanding  that  the  hu- 
man body  must  adjust  to  cyclic  changes 
from  sleep  to  stress  periods.  However,  re- 
search indicates  that  the  impact  of  these 
shift  changes  on  the  individual  officer  can 
adversely  affect  his  productivity,  particu- 
larly disrupting  his  ability  to  handle  stress- 
ful situations. 

Stress  is  defined  as  those  physical  and 
psychological  pressures  which  affect  the 
body  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  tension.  In 
its  basic  form,  it  may  be  either  advanta- 
geous or  detrimental.  For  most  purposes, 
however,  the  stress  encountered  by  police 
personnel  is  negative  in  nature,  encompas- 
sing a broad  spectrum  of  both  psychologi- 
cal and  physiological  pressures.  The  most 
debilitating  form  of  stress  is  thought  to  be 
caused  by  the  officer’s  constantly  changing 
tours  of  duty,  which  often  conflict  directly 
with  the  normal  in-born  sleep  cycle. 

Ingrained  in  each  human  being  is  a bio- 
logical clock  which  regulates  our  wake/ 
sleep  cycle.  In  his  work  Sleep  Research  Dr. 
Frank  Freeman  cites  studies  which  show 
that  the  human  body  tends  to  remain  in  a 
metabolic  form  of  sleep,  even  when  awake, 
if  the  normal  cycles  of  sleep  are  inter- 
rupted. For  example,  cardiac  rhythms  dur- 
ing out-of-phase  work  periods  often  show  a 
marked  consistency  with  those  of  sleep. 
Even  after  a prolonged  period  of  adapta- 
tion, the  cardiac  rhythm  may  often  be  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  sleep.  Further,  the  police 
experience  shows  that  on  12-midnight  to  8 
A.M.  tours  of  duty,  feelings  of  drowsiness 
often  come  in  waves,  increasing  in  intensity 
and  frequency  until  sleep  is  induced. 

Dr.  Ernest  Hartman,  in  The  Biology  of 
Dreaming,  concludes  that  24-hour  work/ 
rest  cycles  continue  periodically  even  when 
the  subject  is  placed  in  a controlled  envi- 
ronment with  external  light/dark  cycles  re- 
moved. The  United  States  Navy  found  this 
phenomenon  to  be  particularly  trouble- 
some to  crew  members  aboard  nuclear  sub- 
marines on  long-term  underwater  patrol.  It 
became  necessary  to  establish  an  artificial 
night/day  cycle,  in  order  to  maintain 
psychological  stability  and  high  morale. 

In  essence,  then,  research  indicates  that 
the  human  body  requires,  and  is  affected 
by  these  built-in  cycles.  The  very  nature  of 
police  work,  which  requires  24-hour  cover- 
age of  the  community,  can  therefore  con- 
flict with  the  individual’s  biological  clock. 
The  determination  of  work  charts  by  po- 
lice management  is  supposedly  made  in 
such  a way  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  the  objectives  of  the 
agency.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  cur- 
rent rotational  shift  system  utilized  by 
most  agencies  is  not  only  costly  in  terms  of 
lost  efficiency,  but  is  also  detrimental  to 
the  officer's  health,  social  personality  and 
marital  stability  - factors  which  may  in- 
duce additional  psychological  stress. 

Other  research  has  demonstrated  the 
dire  consequences  of  subjecting  officers  to 
inordinate  amounts  of  stress.  Dr.  Christina 
Maslach,  in  an  article  in  Human  Behavior 
entitled  "Burned-Out,”  said  that  police  of- 
ficers have  a suicide  rate  six-and-a-half 
times  higher  than  that  of  people  in  non-law 
enforcement  occupations.  The  article 
"Time  Bohtbs  in  Blue”  by  Georgette  Ben- 


nett-Sandler and  Earl  Ubell,  published  in 
the  March  21,  1977  issue  of  New  York 
Magazine,  stated:  "Murder,  homicide,  and 
suicide  are  the  most  dramatic  instances  of 
police  breakdowns.  But  they  are  rare.  Far 
more  common,  nearly  as  heartbreaking, 
and  nowhere  near  as  publicized  are  the 
broken  marriages,  the  alcoholism,  the  non 
fatal  violence,  and  the  many  psychological 
and  psychosomatic  ills  that  afflict  cops  in 
far  larger  proportion  than  people  in  other 
occupations."  In  1976,  1,500  police  offi- 
cers within  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment received  psychiatric  aid  or  alco- 
holism counseling.  Reportedly,  only  500  of 
them  sought  help  on  their  own  accord. 

Dropping  or  amending  rotational  shifts 
might  be  one  way  to  remove  some  of  the 
stress  that  an  officer  currently  bears.  The 
New  York  City  Police  Department's  1974 
study  of  Denver’s  static  police  shift  system 
concluded  that  the  adoption  of  this  sched- 
uling method  may  be  a significant  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  high  morale  dem- 
onstrated by  members  of  the  Denver  force. 
More  importantly,  the  static  shift  may  aid 
the  physical  well-being  of  personnel  by  al- 
lowing them  to  adjust  their  hours  for  wak- 
ing and  sleeping  on  a long-term  basis,  rath- 
er than  on  periodic  weekly  changes. 

Almost  any  police  officer  who  has  had 
to  work  constantly  changing  tours  of  duty- 
can  attest  to  the  near  catastrophic  effects 
that  the  scheduling  changes  have  on  normal 
social  relationships.  The  social  order  that 
most  working  people  know  is  almost  com- 
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pletely  destroyed  as  the  officer  is  often  cut 
off  or  alienated  from  the  relationships  that 
individuals  normally  cultivate.  If  unmar- 
ried, the  officer  may  find  that  shift  work 
will  severely  limit  contacts  with  members 
of  the  opposite  sex,  thus  contributing  to 
emotional  stress.  A married  officer  may 
find  that  he  is  removed  from  the  love  and 
affection  of  his  wife,  children,  and  immedi- 
ate family.  As  a further  complication,  these 
separations  often  occur  on  holidays  when 
others  are  enjoying  their  families  most.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  will  place  a severe  strain  on 
the  married  officer’s  spouse,  a stress  that 


he  will  ultimately  share. 

The  social  stresses  cited  above  arc  as- 
suredly a large  factor  in  influencing  the 
effectiveness  of  police  personnel,  but  they 
may  also  play  a part  in  determining  public 
perception  of  police  work.  The  almost  con- 
stant social  contacts  the  officer  is  required 
to  make  during  8"  average  tour  of  duty, 
and  the  officer’s  reactions  to  the  public 
during  these  contacts,  may  be  profoundly 
affected  by  the  emotional  stresses  of  shift- 
work. Since  the  average  citizen’s  impres- 
sion of  the  police  department  is  usually 
based  upon  an  encounter  with  a police 
officer,  it  becomes  readily  apparent  how 
shift-work  can  alter  the  citizen's  view  of 
the  department. 

If  the  organization  as  a whole  is  to  he 
run  efficiently,  it  became  incumbent  upon 
management  to  address  the  problem  of 
stress  as  it  relates  to  police  work.  While 
some  form  of  rotational  shifts  will  proba- 
bly always  be  a part  of  police  work,  certain 
steps  can  be  taken  to  help  alleviate  the 
system’s  adverse  effects  to  the  point  that 
shift  duty  can  be  made  more  acceptable  to 
police  personnel.  Such  remedial  steps 
would  not  only  benefit  the  officers’  life 
style  and  self-esteem,  but  would  bolster  the 
organization  by  increasing  efficiency  and 
productivity. 

Both  management  and  police  unions 
must  recognize  the  need  to  create  a better 
method  of  tour  assignments,  examining 
such  alternatives  as  static  shifts,  flexi-time 
programs,  and  steady  tours.  The  two  fac- 
tions should  collectively  share  their  experi- 
ences in  dealing  with  stress,  as  it  relates  to 
increased  sick  reports,  absenteeism,  re- 
sponse time,  accident  rates,  complaints, 
and  negative  community  relations. 

While  police  administrators  should  be 
cognizant  of  the  enormity  and  variety  of 
problems  encountered  when  attempting 
any  major  change,  they  should  also  recog- 
nize that  the  rotational  shift  system  is  one 
of  the  major  problems  inhibiting  effective 
management. 
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A community’s  response  to  crime 


An  interview  with  Stephen  A.  Schiller,  executive  director 
of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission 


Stephen  A.  Schiller  has  been  the  executive  director  of 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  since  1974,  extending  his 
law  and  teaching  careers,  while  heading  the  nation’s  oldest 
citizen  anticrimc  group. 

The  41 -year-old  attorney  cut  his  legal  teeth  in  1960, 
serving  as  an  assistant  to  a Cook  County  Special  Prosecu- 
tor, who  was  appointed  to  investigate  election  fraud. 
Schiller  received  his  J.l).  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
the  following  year  and  signed  up  as  a field  research  associ- 
ate for  the  American  Bar  Foundation,  In  1962,  he  opened 
a private  practice  in  Chicago,  from  which  he  still  handles 
trial  and  appellate  work. 

Schiller’s  academic  career  began  in  1966,  when  he 
became  an  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago  Circle,  teaching  in  the  school's  Administration 
of  Criminal  Justice  program.  Two  years  later,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  associate  professor  and,  in  1970, 
became  the  director  of  the  program. 

Me  is  the  author  of  a number  of  papers  dealing  with  the 
legal  implications  of  policing  and  has  written  extensively 
on  the  law  and  criminal  justice. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Peter  Dodcnhoff. 

• • • 

LEN:  My  understanding  of  the  Commission  is  that  it  is, 
essentially,  a watchdog  organization  sponsored  by  local 
big  business.  Is  this  an  accurate  description  of  the  Com- 
mission and  what  it  is  sponsored  to  do? 

SCHILLER;  We  have  two  major  charges:  one  is  to  moni- 
tor, or  assess,  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  Chicago  area, 
including  both  the  unreported  as  well  as  the  reported 
crime.  Whether  a crime  is  reported  or  not,  it  still  in- 
fluences the  social  environment,  it  affects  business, 
property  values,  and  so  on.  Our  second  major  charge 
is  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  operating  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  respond  to  crime 
problems  in  the  community. 

LEN:  Could  you  give  me  a few  examples  of  some  pro- 
jects you  have  undertaken  which  have  been  notable 
successes  and  which  are  indicative  of  the  work  you  do? 
SCHILLER:  It  might  be  helpful  if  I described  our  day-to- 
day  operating  activities  and  then  related  them  to  our 


Stephen  A.  Schiller 

product  of  this,  of  course,  was  the  development  of  a 
processing  queue  in  front  of  the  grand  jury.  The  line 
just  kept  getting  longer  and  longer.  This  was,  of  course, 
a proximate  cause  of  greater  delays  in  the  handling  of 
criminal  cases.  Cases  started  getting  older  and  older  and 
older.  Of  course  we  have  a speedy  trial  law  and  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  for  prosecutorial  agencies  and 
courts  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  speedy  trial  law. 

So  the  Crime  Commission,  when  it  is  confronted  with 
a situation  like  this,  will  document  it,  as  to  our  ability. 
We’ll  lay  the  data  out  to  see  whether  the  data  supports 
what  we  think  the  problem  is  or  describes  the  problem 


“We  don’t  attempt  to  radicalize  issues  through  exposes. 
But  we  see  ourselves  operating  most  effectively  by  striv- 
ing for  ameliorative  change.’’ 


projects.  As  I said,  we  have  a continual  charge  to  assess 
and  evaluate  crime  performance  of  operating  agencies. 
We've  developed  protocols  for  collecting  information 
about  reported  crime,  collating  intelligence  information 
that  would  enable  us  to  form  an  assessment  regarding 
the  kinds  of  crimes  that  are  unreported  like  major  cartage 
thefts,  inventory  losses  from  major  companies,  prevalence 
of  various  kinds  of  vice  activities,  such  as  fencing, 
gambling,  and  so  on.  We  also  have  a protocol  for  collect- 
ing information  from  operating  agencies  - police,  pro- 
secutors, and  the  courts. 

We  have  also  developed  a protocol  format  to  compare 
data  generated  over  time,  in  other  words,  trends.  When  we 
sec  trends  - or  the  interruption  of  a trend  - it  tells  us 
that  something  is  happening  in  the  system.  If  it  is  hap- 
pening we  want  to  know  what  it  is  and  we  want  to  be  able 
to  explain  it.  It  may  mean  that  something  very  positive  is 
happening  or  that  something  very  negative  is  happening. 
And  so  by  monitoring,  as  we  do,  over  time,  we  arc  able 
to  focus  on  specific  problem  areas.  For  example,  we  see 
a trend  wherein  arrests  are  going  up  but  the  number  of 
official  charges  on  the  books  that  reach  the  courts  is 
going  down  and  so  we  ask  why.  And  so  that  becomes 
the  target  of  research. 

At  one  point,  when  I first  began  with  the  Crime  Com- 
mission some  four  and  a half  years  ago,  we  noted  the 
trend  I’ve  just  described.  In  looking  at  the  data,  trying 
to  assess  what  was  going  on.  we  found  that  a problem 
had  developed  at  the  grand  jury.  Wc  found  that  the  grand 
jury  just  didn't  have  the  capacity,  physically,  to  accom- 
modate charges  at  the  rate  that  operating  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  were  generating  chargeable,  arrests.  A 


as  we  think  it  exists.  We'll  then  try  to  describe  the  en- 
vironment in  which  the  problem  exists  and  then  try 
to  develop  some  proposals  for  the  management  of  the 
problem.  In  this  case,  we  found  that  most  of  our  sister 
states  had  done  away  with  the  grand  jury  as  the  required 
method  of  charging  felony  cases,  maintaining  it  only  for 
investigative  purposes  or  for  an  alternative  means  for 
charging  a felony.  We  found  that  a prosecutor's  informa- 
tion system  had  supplanted  the  grand  jury  in  a large 
number  of  trial  cases.  We  found  nothing  in  the  Illinois 
State  Constitution  that  would  inhibit  a change  to  an 
information  charging  system.  The  only  inhibition  was 
statutory  and  so  we  developed  a case  statement  to  change 
the  Illinois  law  to  bypass  the  grand  jury  for  certain  kinds 
of  situations.  We  wrote  the  bill,  we  took  it  down  to 
Springfield,  wc  lobbied  its  passage.  It  is  now  law  in  Illi- 
nois. it  has  been  for  three  years.  It  has  really  reduced  the 
average  age  of  a case  at  arraignment  by  60  to  70  days  by 
a simple  change  of  law. 

LEN:  This  was,  you  said,  based  on  the  information  which 
was  obtained  through  the  operating  agencies.  Do  you  feel 
that  those  same  agencies  might  not  have  the  time  or  op- 
portunity to  research  such  topics  themselves? 

SCHILLER:  They  could  have.  I’m  not  sure  that  at  some 
point  someone  wouldn’t  have  thought  of  the  solution. 
But  the  Crime  Commission  is  in  a unique  position  to  take 
an  overview  of  the  functioning  system  from  a relatively 
value-free  perspective.  A prosecutor  looks  at  his  data  in 
terms  of  traditional  criteria  for  a prosecuting  agency. 
Police,  in  regard  to  their  institution,  do  the  same  thing. 
Courts  do  the  same  thing.  Wc  look  at  police  data  as  they 
interface  with  the  prosecutors’  data,  as  they  interface 


with  the  courts’  data,  to  determine  if  they  fit  rationally. 
And  a problem  at  one  end  of  the  system,  which  could 
be  affected  by  an  agency  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
system,  is  a phenomenom  that  wc  would  note  and  we 
would  try  to  get  the  agencies  to  try  to  work  together 
more  constructively  in  solving  these  problems. 

LEN:  So  on  one  hand  you  are  working  as  a watchdog 
agency  pointing  out  the  shortcomings  of  the  agencies 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  are  acting  as  a kind  of  third 
party  advocate  for  those  agencies,  whether  it  be  in  leg- 
islative circles,  or  in  the  courts  at  the  appellate  level, 
arguing  for  what  they  might  need  but  might  not  be  able 
to  get  of  their  own  accord. 

SCHILLER:  We  see  ourselves  as  an  integrated  force.  For 
example,  we  may  know,  and  we  did  know  at  one  point, 
that  there  was  some  dissidence  between  our  major  police 
departments  — we  have  123  police  departments  in  Cook 
County  alone.  We  noted  that  there  was  some  dissidence 
between  the  prosecutor’s  office  and  the  major  police 
department  in  Chicago.  The  police  department  was  com- 
plaining that  the  prosecutor’s  office  was  overscreening 
many  of  their  cases.  The  prosecutor's  office,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  contending  that  the  preparation  of  cases  for 
prosecution  by  police  agents  was  not  adequate.  The  pub- 
lic can’t  be  served  well  when  you  have  this  kind  of  dissi- 
dence. Neither  party  was  willing  to  take  the  blame. 
Neither  party  was  willing  to  do  anything  to  accommodate 
a solution,  if  there  indeed  was  a problem.  The  Crime  Com- 
mission was  in  a position  of  fulfilling  both  needs.  We  were 
able  to  say,  “We  don’t  have  an  axe  to  grind  here.  We’re  in- 
terested in  resolving  the  problem  if  there,  indeed,  is  a 
problem."  So  we  were  able  to  provide  the  vehicle  by 
which  the  differences  between  the  police  agency  and  the 
prosecutor’s  agency  were  resolved  and  we  did  so. 

LEN:  In  an  article  about  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission 
in  an  issue  of  Commerce  Magazine  you  were  quoted  as 
saying  that  you  “see  the  role  of  the  Crime  Commission 
as  representing  its  civic  constituency  in  helping  to  produce 
the  very  best  kind  of  criminal  justice  system  in  Cook 
County.”  In  that  same  article,  you  were  also  quoted  as 
saying,  “We  make  no  appeal  to  the  general  public.  The 
Commission’s  mode  of  operation  has  always  been  to  seek 
ameliorative  change  rather  than  to  go  to  the  public  at 
large  and  expose."  Who  do  you  consider  to  be  your  con- 
stituency in  this  type  of  work?  Is  it  the  public,  or  are  you 
working  for  the  interests  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce? 
SCHILLER:  We  see  our  constituency  as  being  the  com- 
munity. We  don’t  make  an  appeal  to  the  community 
for  funds,  nor  do  we  attempt  to  radicalize  issues  through 
exposes.  We  do  go  public  from  time  to  time.  We  do  pub- 
lish what  we  believe  to  be  educational  material  for  public 
consumption.  But  we  see  ourselves  operating  most  ef- 
fectively by  striving  for  ameliorative  change  within  the 
context  of  operating  agencies.  There  are  civic  organiza- 
tions in  the  Chicago  area  - as  I’m  sure  there  are  in  other 
major  cities  — which  feel  that  it  is  important  to  expose 
problems  within  operating  agencies.  I think  they  perform 
a very  useful  purpose.  However,  if  we  were  to  adopt  that 
method  of  operation,  the  agencies  that  we  feel  we  could 
move  toward  constructive  change  - reinforce  in  terms  of 
new  models  of  operation  — would  adopt  a defensive 
posture  towards  us.  And  so  we  have  what  is  described 
in  police  circles  as  a “Mutt  and  Jeff  technique,”  although 
there  isn’t  an  active  conspiracy  between  civic  organiza- 
tions and  our  agency.  In  other  words,  the  existence  of  the 
expose  mode  of  operation  in  other  functioning  civic  or- 
ganizations or  agencies  in  the  Chicago  area  makes  it  a 
little  easier  for  us  to  get  the  kinds  of  access  we  need  to 
decision-makers  so  that  we  can  direct  them  to  the  prob- 
lems before  they  become  exposes. 

LEN:  Have  you  found,  either  during  your  tenure  as 
director  or  during  the  history  of  the  Commission,  that 
catching  flies  with  sugar,  if  you  will,  or  solving  problems 
with  a mediating  posture  seems  to  work  better  than 
headline  grabbing? 

SCHILLER:  I think  so.  That’s  the  method  of  operation 
that  I’ve  undertaken  so  1 must  be  endorsing  it  or  I’d  be 
terribly  frustrated  in  my  present  job.  From  time  to  time 
we  will  run  into  a problem  that  doesn’t  seem  to  lend 
itself  to  a solution  through  the  kind  of  strategy  that  I've 
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“I  think  that  even  if  we’re  in  the  position  to  do  little  more  than  develop  a picture  of  ; 
the  operating  system  from  a detached  perspective,  we  make  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  administration  of  justice  in  our  community.” 
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described  and  so  there  is  some  frustration.  Sometimes 
you'd  like  to  go  to  the  bricks  and  rattle  a few  cages.  I 
think  you  have  to  have  your  eye  on  the  long  haul.  If  an 
issue  is  important  enough  and  it’s  not  getting  any  kind 
of  response  at  all,  I don’t  think  there’d  be  any  question 
but  that  the  Crime  Commission  would  go  the  bricks 
and  go  via  the  expose.  But  that  situation  doesn't  happen 
very  often  at  all. 

LEN:  Has  the  response  of  the  operating  agencies  with 
which  you  have  been  working  generally  been  in  tune  with 
that  approach,  to  the  extent  that  the  agencies  say,  in 
effect,  “The  Crime  Commission  is  out  there  working 
in  our  interest  and  is  not  looking  to  have  our  budgets 
cut  or  have  our  jobs  taken  from  us  and,  therefore,  it's 
in  our  interest  to  cooperate?" 

SCHILLER:  1 think  that's  so.  But  then  again,  I think 
that  the  operating  sector  realizes  that  the  Crime  Com- 
mission has  been  around  for  60  years  and  will  probably 
be  around  for  another  60  years  and  will  not  go  away. 
It  is  unlike  some  other  civic  organizations  - here  today, 
gone  tomorrow.  They  can’t  cool  us  the  way  they  would 
cool  other,  more  recently  created  agencies.  They  have  to 
deal  with  us.  They  recognize  that  we  don’t  come  to  them 
with  incredible  demands  or  incredible  data.  Our  data  are 
credible.  If  we  say  something  is  likely  to  happen  unless 
adaptation  of  new  strategy  is  made,  they  can  pretty  well 
be  sure  it  is  going  to  happen  unless  that  new  strategy  is 
developed.  So  we  build  on  credibility  and  on  a sense  of 
our  being  a constant  source  of  distraction  if  they  don’t. 
LEN:  Has  the  working  technique  of  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion always  been  one  of  seeking  change  through  media- 
tion or  did  it  start  out  with  a different  focus  and  then 
change  through  evolution? 

SCHILLER:  By  and  large  that  has  been  the  operating 
method  of  the  Commission.  The  Crime  Commission 
came  from  business  leadership  in  the  Chicago  area  and 
business  tends  to  be  a little  more  conservative  than 
the  civic  sector. 

LEN:  What  happens  to  the  data  that  you  gather  from 
operating  agencies  and  other  sources,  besides  developing 
proposals,  amici  briefs,  and  other  such  material?  Are  the 
data  simply  banked  until  needed  for  future  efforts? 
SCHILLER:  We  publish  a quarterly  newsletter,  which 
has  some  data  detailing  reports  on  crime  in  the  Chicago 
area,  which  is  circulated  to  those  on  our  mailing  list. 
The  data  are  also  available  to  scholars  and  to  people 
in  operating  agencies  who  need  it  for  whatever  they 
might  be  involved  in,  whether  it  is  for  academic  research 
or  perhaps  for  an  operational  research  program.  Our 
data  are  also  used  by  legislative  commissions  and  com- 
mittees on  the  state  and  Federal  level. 

LEN:  Do  you  feel  that  the  fact  that  state  and  Federal 
agencies  pay  heed  to  the  work  you  are  doing  implies 
that  over  the  course  of  the  Commission’s  60-year  history 
there  has  been  a certain  positive  recognition  of  the  work 
you  are  doing? 

SCHILLER:  Yes.  I believe  that,  at  least  in  our  area, 
the  credibility  of  the  Commission  is  very  high,  which 
accounts  for  the  access  we  have  been  able  to  acquire 
to  operating  agencies. 

LEN:  If,  as  they  say,  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery,  has  there  been  any  widespread  adaptation  of  the 
Crime  Commission’s  structure  and  processes  in  other 
jurisdictions  around  the  country? 

SCHILLER:  There  are  citizens  crime  commissions  in 
other  cities.  There  is  one  is  Philadelphia,  there’s  one  in 
New  Orleans.  1 believe  there  are  some  17  or  18  citizens 
crime  commissions  in  the  United  States.  We’re  the  oldest 
and  we  probably  have  the  largest  budget  and  the  largest 
staff.  1 suppose  that’s  understandable  given  the  fact  that 
we’ve  built  this  organization  through  the  continuity  of 
our  existence.  The  other  agencies  are  in  the  process  of 
building. 

LEN:  Do  the  other  crime  commissions  call  upon  your 
organization  for  advice  in  problem-solving  since  you  are 
experienced  in  this  Field? 

SCHILLER:  Yes,  but  there  is  a national  organization  - 
the  National  Association  of  Citizens  Crime  Commissions 
- which  has  an  annual  meeting  to  which  are  invited  all  the 
existing  citizens  crime  commissions  and.  also,  people  from 
cities  that  don't  have  citizens  crime  commissions  who 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  forming  one.  At  those 


meetings  we  discuss  operating  problems,  programs,  and 
so  on. 

LF.N:  Are  there  other  instances,  in  addition  to  the  efforts 
you  devoted  to  grand  jury  abolition,  in  which  the  Crime 
Commission's  fact-finding  has  been  rewarded  with  a 
particularly  noteworthy  success? 

SCHILLER:  We  wrote  a bill,  shortly  after  the  grand  jury 
bill,  on  bail-bond  reform.  We  had  to  do  a problem  state- 
ment documenting  the  existence  of  the  problem  and  de- 
veloping a basis  for  arguing  the  value  of  the  legislation  we 
offered.  That  bill  was  enacted  into  law. 

Some  four,  Five,  or  six  months  later,  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  decided  a case  dealing  with  the  right  to  a 
speedy  trial  which  we  felt  was  not  consonant  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  community.  We  convinced  the  prose- 
cutor's office  in  our  county  to  petition  for  a rc-hcaring 
and  we  gave  him  some  supportive  data  to  support  the 
argument  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  justice  to 
have  such  a re-hearing.  The  Supreme  Court  granted  the 
petition  for  a re-hearing  and  granted  a petition  that  the 
Crime  Commission  appear  as  an  amicus  curia,  We  were 
then  in  a position  to  submit  to  the  Court,  in  our  brief, 
simulations  of  what  the  effect  of  their  opinion  would  be. 
We  were  also  able  to  advise  the  Court  as  to  what  we 


believed  the  original  purpose  for  filing  the  original  opin- 
ion was.  We  offered  the  Court  alternative  strategics  for 
achieving  the  purpose  so  as  to  avoid  what  we  felt  would 
be  the  catastrophic  result  of  the  opinion  they  originally 
evolved.  The  Supreme  Court  withdrew  its  original  opin- 
ion and  filed  a substitute  opinion  which  we  felt  was  the 
right  thing  for  the  Court  to  do. 

We  also  helped  our  suburban  police  departments  and 
our  courts  to  develop  an  offender-identification  system 
which  filled  a void  and  provided  a means  for  preventing 
the  escape  of  felons  who  used  means  of  deception  in  or- 
der to  avoid  identification  at  the  time  of  initial  police 
contact.  The  system  has  become  a statewide  program, 
and  I understand  it  is  being  replicated  around  the  country 
right  now.  The  FBI  is  now  part  of  the  system  and  it's 
working  very,  very  well. 

LEN:  Since  the  business  community  is  essentially  the 
“rich  uncle"  in  this  instance,  to  what  extent  do  they 
ask  for  accountability?  Are  they  more  or  less  content 
to  let  you  take  the  money  and  run,  as  it  were,  and  basical- 
ly let  you  set  your  own  track  record? 

SCHILLER:  1 really  don’t  want  to  take  the  money  and 
run.  1 feel  that  the  strength  of  the  Crime  Commission 
comes  from  the  integration  of  professional  effort  and  lay 
awareness  and  support.  I don’t  think  we  could  get  the 
kind  of  lay  support  we  do  get  unless  we  had  on-board 
community  participants.  We  have  a lay  board  of  30  peo- 
ple. They  represent  major  employers  in  the  Chicago  area. 
Many  of  the  board  members  participate  very  actively.  The 
board  meets  some  eight  times  a year.  We  have  general 
membership  meetings  four  times  a year  and  we  do  keep 
our  board  very,  very  well  informed  as  to  our  project  plans. 
LEN:  Do  they  retain  some  sort  of  veto  power  over  the  ac- 
tions of  the  commission? 

SCHILLER:  From  time  to  time  they  question  projects, 
and  they  may  question  strategics  with  regard  to  project 
implementation.  It’s  a reasonably  responsive  board 
They're  not  a rubber  stamp,  by  any  means.  If  we've 
done  our  homework,  the  board  is  likely  to  go  along.  If 
from  time  to  time  we  have  a legitimate  difference  of 
opinion,  then  I’m  directed  by  the  board  - no  question 
about  it.  We  do  have  area-of-intercst  committees  which 
are  composed  of  lay  members.  We  have  committees  in  the 
areas  of  police,  corrections,  the  courts,  inner-city  prob- 
lems, organized  crime,  legislation.  We  have  a range  of 
interest-area  committees  composed  of  lay  members  who 
do  originate  project  ideas,  and  who  do,  to  some  extent, 
direct  staff  efforts. 

LF.N:  Is  the  work  of  the  commission  keeping  on  the  same 
track  as  the  current  concerns  of  the  business  community 
in  the  sense  of  computer  data  offenses,  white-collar  crime, 
and  so  on,  or  have  you  had  to  focus  on  other  areas? 
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SCHILLER:  Talking  about  an  emphasis  on  computer  ^ 
crime  and  white-collar  crimes  is  all  well  and  good,  bur  the  ^ 
fact  is  that  all  crimes  are  of  interest  to  the  Commission.  2 
The  agency  is  responsible  for  dealing  with  any  kind  of  * 
crime.  Wc  would  like  to  monitor,  we  would  like  to  deve-  m 
lop  data  on  any  crime  trend  wc  could  possibly  imagine,  rr 
on  a continuous  basis.  Wc  may  focus  specific  project  cf-  ^ 
forts  in  the  area  of  white-collar  crime  or  computer  crime,  2 
which  are,  as  you  know,  methods  of  criminal  operation 
that  defy  the  main  methods  of  data  collection.  Wc  have  a 
project  in  our  office  right  now  focusing  on  inventory  and 
cartage  thefts,  which  may  be  computer  assisted,  and 
which  might  not  in  the  normal  course  of  events  be  re- 
ported to  police  or  to  any  other  conventional  law  enforce-  ^ 
ment  agency.  These  arc  problems  that  concern  us  quite  a 
bit  because  in  a very  real  sense.  1 believe,  these  arc  crimes  ^ 
against  the  larger  community.  If  businesses  build  these  - 
kinds  of  losses  into  the  price  of  their  products  or  services  ^ 
- which  they  do  it  is  a very  real  burden  to  anybody 
who  buys  candy,  for  example,  from  a company  that  loses 
a lot  of  its  product  through  thefts,  be  it  from  thieves  who 
are  on  the  inside  or  those  on  the  outside.  Recognizing  that 
that's  exactly  what  business  does,  that  they  cost  these 
theft  losses  into  the  price  of  their  products,  we  feel  it  is 


very  important  to  get  in  and  open  the  situation  up. 

LF!N:  Is  the  traditional  complexity  of  the  crime  problem 
such  that  it  generally  keeps  your  hands  full  and  leaves  you 
with  more  than  enough  areas  in  which  to  work  or  arc  you 
sufficiently  free  to  come  up  with  creative  new  projects 
which  might  lead  to  better  criminal  justice  efficiency? 
SCHILLER:  It  can  be  a little  bit  of  both  There  arc  prob- 
lems that,  over  time,  seem  to  defy  simple  solution.  There 
are  problems  that  arc  the  problems  of  the  moment,  that 
demand  immediate  attention.  You  tend  to  respond  to 
a crisis  — or  to  what  you  perceive  to  be  an  impending 
crisis  - with  whatever  resources  you  have,  given  a time 
frame  wherein  the  expenditure  of  effort  would  make  a 
difference.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long-term  problem, 
by  virtue  of  its  nature,  is  probably  even  more  challen- 
ging than  the  kinds  of  problems  a crisis  represents  because 
you  have  to  be  perhaps  a little  more  radical,  a little  more 
innovative  in  dealing  with  those  problems,  By  definition, 
those  problems  defy  traditional  solutions. 

LEN:  Would  you  identify  some  of  the  types  of  problems 
which  have  defied  traditional  resolutions? 

SCHILLER:  Among  many  others,  you  would  have  to  in- 
clude charge  adjustment,  either  at  the  prosecutorial  level 
or  at  the  arrest  level  in  the  criminal  justice  process;  the 
quality  of  judgment  that  goes  into  decision-making  at 
that  level  and  the  consistency  of  standards,  if  in  fact  there 
are  any  standards,  for  performing  that  judgment. 

LEN:  As  to  the  amount  and  kinds  of  work  which  you  are 
faced  with,  do  you  work  with  an  eye  towards  ever-ex- 
panding budgets  and  staffs  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
plethora  of  problems  that  might  arise?  Or  do  you  keep  a 
limit  on  the  size  of  your  operations  by  taking  on  a limited 
number  of  projects  which  you  approach  more  intensively 
and  thoroughly  than  if  you  tried  to  resolve  all  problems? 
SCHILLER:  I think  that  even  if  we're  in  the  position  to 
do  little  more  than  develop  a picture  of  the  operating  sys- 
tem from  a detached  perspective,  wc  make  a significant 
contribution  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  our  com- 
munity. To  the  extent  that  we  can  suggest  immunities 
to  problems  that  surface  in  the  operating  system.  I think 
that’s  the  sauce  on  the  cake.  I’d  like  to  be  able  to  address 
every  problem  but  I think  it’s  beyond  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility to  assume  that  I’ll  ever  have  the  resources  to  do 
all  that.  Of  course,  it’s  easy  to  come  up  with  a solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  moment  It’s  not  so  easy  to  make 
certain  that  the  solution  is  one  that  is  implemented  with 
integrity,  and  that  it's  sustained  all  the  time.  The  Com- 
mission has  an  obligation  to  the  community  when  it  has 
come  up  with  a panacea  for  a problem  of  the  moment  to 
see  that  there  isn't  any  backslide  by  maintaining  a con- 
tinuous monitoring  of  the  system  in  the  way  it  operates. 

Continued  on  Page  10 


“The  Crime  Commission  has  been  around  for  60  years 
and  will  probably  be  around  for  another  60  years  and  will 
not  go  away.  They  have  to  deal  with  us.” 
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LEN:  Do  you  find  that  support  from  other  areas  of  the 
community,  be  it  from  civic  groups,  or  other  organiza- 
tions along  that  line,  or  perhaps  even  from  organizations 
within  the  operating  agencies,  comes  in  the  form  of  their 
approaching  you  and  saying,  "O  K.,  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission, we  think  that  there’s  a problem  here,  what  can 
you  come  up  with?" 

SCHILLER:  It  doesn’t  happen  that  often,  but  it  does 
happen.  I would  say  that  at  least  a half-a-dozen  to  a 
dozen  times  a year  that  happens. 

LEN:  For  the  most  part,  do  these  inputs  turn  out  to  be 
as  valid  as  those  organizations  may  believe  them  to  be? 
SCHILLER:  An  organization  or  an  agency  may  come  to 
us  with  two  kinds  of  demands.  One  may  be  ‘Here  s 
something  that  we  think  needs  to  be  done.  Help  us  do  it, 
or  become  part  of  our  lobby  for  achievement  of  this  ob- 
jective." The  second  kind  of  demand  is : "We  have  a prob- 
lem. We  just  don't  know  how  to  handle  it.  Do  you  have 
any  ideas?"  We'll  always  respond  to  the  second  kind  of  a 
request.  The  fact  that  they  think  they  have  a problem 
means  that  they  do  have  a problem.  And  if  there’s  no 
more  for  us  to  do  other  than  to  document  the  fact  that 
the  problem  isn't  really  existent  - that  what  they  really 
have  is  a perception  problem  — we’ll  document  that. 
With  regard  to  the  first  kind  of  request,  the  request  just 
to  get  behind  the  lobby  for  something  that  they  think 
needs  to  be  done  - whether  it's  among  operating  agen- 
cies, whether  it’s  game-funding  from  an  appropriation 
of  a source  like  the  City  Council  or  the  State  Legislature 
- we'll  have  to  evaluate  it.  We  have  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  agree  that  that's  something  we  think  should  be 
done,  and  if  after  we  assess  it,  we  concur,  then  we’ll  sup- 
port it.  If  we  don't  concur,  we  won’t.  If  we  think  of  an 


gambling  issues  of  many  people  who  have  been  elected  to 
the  currect  General  Assembly,  and  hopefully,  that  will 
alleviate  the  need  to  spend  much  time  on  lobbying  in  this 
area  for  a couple  of  years. 

LEN:  Is  the  Commission's  position  on  legalized  gambling 
or  off-track  betting  - the  two  are,  in  fact,  distinct  - 
based  essentially  on  a definite  opposition  to  the  notion  as 
a whole  or  does  the  Commission’s  position  revolt  e around 
the  idea  that  more  time  is  needed  to  study  wha*  is,  in  fact, 
a bigger  problem  than  most  people  realize? 

SCHILLER:  It's  a little  of  both.  The  Commission’s  tradi- 
tional orientation  is  in  opposition  to  the  legalization  of 
gambling,  of  any  form  of  gambling.  Whether  or  not  the 
existence  of  any  particular  form  of  gambling  would  have 
an  excessively  criminogenic  effect  in  the  metropolitan 
area  that  we  serve  is  something  that  we  simply  did  not 
have  time  to  assess.  The  legislative  initiative  came  on  fast 
and  caught  us  flatfooted,  if  you  will.  There  just  wasn’t 
time  in  the  remaining  days  of  the  legislative  session  to  as- 
sess it  quickly  based  on  the  information  that  we  had 
available  to  us.  It  looked  to  us  as  though  any  benefits  that 
were  likely  to  flow  from  a legalization  at  that  time  could 
be  far  and  away  offset  by  costs. 

LEN:  For  a historical  perspective  on  this  current  contro- 
versy, if  you  will,  over  the  gradual  legalization  of  vice  and 
so-called  victimless  crimes,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
Commission’s  work,  for  example,  in  the  late  '20’s  and 
early  ’30’s  when,  despite  its  still  being  illegal,  most  forms 
of  vice  were,  at  the  very  worst,  prevalent  and,  perhaps, 
one  might  say,  rampant? 

SCHILLER:  The  Commission  was  opposed  to  it. 

LEN:  Were  they  able  to  take  initiatives  in  that  area  or  was 
the  work  directed  at,  for  example,  another  sphere  of  cri- 
minal justice? 


“Any  level  of  corruption  is  intolerable,  so  man  is  per- 
haps predestined  to  live  with  an  intolerable  situation. 
That  doesn’t  mean  that  he  shouldn’t  work  to  alleviate  it.” 


alternative  solution  to  a real  problem  that  may  exist, 
other  than  the  solution  that  the  agency  suggests,  we'll 
try  to  direct  them  towards  that. 

LEN:  Over  the  course  of  as  much  history  as  you'd  care  to 
consider  in  terms  of  a city  such  as  Chicago,  which  has  had 
a reputation  of  being  a political  machine  town,  at  least 
during  the  heyday  of  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  has  the  Crime 
Commission  managed  to  remain  aloof  from  the  political 
wheelings  and  dealings  and  concentrate  on  the  crime  prob- 
lem from  an  objective  standpoint? 

SCHILLER:  We  try  to.  But  I don't  think  you  can  look  at 
any  aspect  of  government  as  being  non-political  or  totally 
divorced  from  any  sort  of  possible  political  consequence. 

I think  that  while  the  Crime  Commission  attempts 
to  keep  itself  pure,  in  terms  of  the  selection  of  the  mem- 
bership by  people  with  political  ambitions,  people  in- 
volved in  political  life,  in  government  itself,  we  have  to 
be  realists  and  realize  that  the  pending  campaigner,  the 
pending  election,  could  have  an  effect  on  a strategy  that 
we  may  formulate.  With  regard  to  our  new  General  As- 
sembly which  took  office  recently,  we  had  some  con- 
cerns regarding  legalized  gambling,  casino  gambling,  off- 
track betting,  jai  alai,  dog-racing.  Wc  spent  the  better 
part  of  a year  fighting  some  of  these  gambling  initiatives 
in  the  General  Assembly  that  recently  expired  and  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  wc  could  save  our  resources, 
at  least  over  the  life  of  the  new  General  Assembly,  we 
went  to  people  who  were  running  for  office,  and  wc  told 
them  our  concerns  and  asked  them  for  their  positions. 
And  so  we  documented  the  positions  on  the  legalized 


SCHILLER:  The  Commission  was  concerned  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  operating  agencies  and,  of  course,  the  integrity 
of  operating  agencies  was  impacted  by  any  kind  of  cor- 
ruption in  political  office  at  that  time  - corrupt  influ- 
ences on  political  officers,  etc.  The  Commission  worked 
very  hard  during  that  period  of  time  to  try  and  get  the 
public  to  realize  what  was  happening  and  to  try  to  mo- 
bilize support  for  reform  candidates.  So  we  have  been 
politically  active  where  there’s  a clear-cut  dichotomy 
between  candidates  on  questions  of  integrity.  Forget 
about  policy.  The  question  of  integrity  is  such  that 
if  we,  for  example,  are  confronted  with  a candidate 
who  is  all  for  legalization  of  gambling  and  we’re  con- 
vinced that  his  support  is  based  on  doctrinal  grounds 
rather  than  on  any  corrupt  considerations,  1 doubt  that 
we  would  oppose  him,  except  on  a doctrinal  ground 
level. 

LEN:  Do  you  find  now,  perhaps  in  light  of  the  Com- 
mission's work,  or  perhaps  in  light  of  social  develop- 
ments within  Chicago,  that  corruption  in  criminal  justice 
agencies  is  at  what  one  might  call  an  acceptable  level, 
or  that  is.  in  fact,  at  all  a problem? 

SCHILLER:  It’s  a problem.  Although  1 wouldn't  for  one 
moment  contend  that  it’s  possible  at  this  time  in  the  de- 
velopment of  man's  social  being  to  eliminate  corruption 
completely.  But  at  the  same  time  1 say  to  you  that  I be- 
lieve that  any  level  of  corruption  is  intolerable.  So  man  is 
perhaps  predestined  to  live  with  an  intolerable  situation. 
That  doesn’t  mean  that  he  shouldn’t  work  to  alleviate  it 
to  the  extent  that  he  can.  which  may  be  like  trying  to 


deal  with  a bubble  under  the  carpet  and  keep  moving  jt 
around,  but  you  do  the  best  you  can, 

LEN-.  Do  you  find  that,  based  on  what  you  might  have 
seen  in  other  areas  of  the  country,  that  Chicago,  in  fact, 
stands  fairly  well  off  in  terms  of  the  problems  it  has  in  the 
area  of  corruption? 

SCHILLER:  I think  so.  I don't  think  that  we’re  as  bad  off 
as  many  other  major  cities  and  that,  perhaps,  our  situation 
is  a little  worse  than  some.  I think  that  Chicago  is  manage- 
able. 

LEN:  What  do  you  see  as  the  future  direction  in  which 
you  might  be  taking  the  Commission  over,  let’s  say,  the 
next  ten  years,  since  criminal  justice  as  a whole  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  in  a state  of  flux.  What  do  you  expect 
the  next  ten  years  may  bring  in  terms  of  both  the  systems 
and  the  work  that  the  Commission  is  doing? 

SCHILLER:  1 think  we’ll  continue  to  follow  our  primary 
goal,  which  is  to  try  to  bring  the  system,  with  perhaps  a 
residual  group  of  problems  that  have  been  defying  a solu- 
tion for  some  time,  to  the  point  where  it  can  deal  with  all 
of  the  problems  on  the  residual  list.  I think  we  can  ob- 
jectify any  questions  that  have  defied  solutions  over  time, 
so  that  problems  are  addressed.  When  we  speak  about  dis- 
cretion exercised  at  the  charging  level,  we  know,  for  ex- 
ample, in  many  cases  that  many  arrests  which  are  directly 
chargeable  as  felonies  are  not  charged  as  felonies  because 
of  caseload  problems.  The  system  ought  to  be  able  to 
handle  every  case  with  integrity.  If  we  don’t  want  to  ad- 
dress certain  kinds  of  cases  as  felonies  and  wc  can  express 
the  criteria  by  which  felony  and  non-felony  situations  can 
be  sorted  out,  well,  then,  we  ought  to  provide  those  cri- 
teria. I think  we  ought  to  eliminate,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. any  source  of  arbitrariness  in  the  system.  To  the  ex- 
tent we  have  arbitrariness  in  the  system,  we  have  a source 
of  alienation  of  people  from  the  criminal  justice  system. 
The  criminal  justice  system  can’t  operate  effectively  with- 
out the  confidence  or  some  reasonable  level  of  confidence 
among  the  people  in  the  operating  system  which  is  John 
Q.  Public  out  there. 

LEN:  Do  you  find  evidence  emerging  which  gives  one 
substantial  reason  for  hope  of  major  improvements  to 
come? 

SCHILLER:  Yes,  I think  so.  We  do  studies  from  time  to 
time  to  try  to  identify  trends  of  dispositions  of  arrests, 
and  we  try  to  explain  why  cases  are  falling  off  as  they’ve 
progressed  through  the  system.  We  found,  consequently, 
in  one  study  something  that’s  not  terribly  surprising,-  the 
observation  has  been  made  in  many  metropolitan  areas  - 
that  confronting  witnesses  and  victims  get  tired  out  and 
become  disenchanted  with  the  system.  The  system’s  too 
burdensome,  the  command  of  the  system  is  too  burden- 
some. We’re  trying  to  find  the  source  of  the  burden.  We’re 
trying  to  relieve  it.  We’ve  developed  a number  of  victim 
and  witness  advocate  programs,  support  systems  if  you 
will,  for  victims  so  that  it  becomes  a little  less  trying  for 
them  to  do  their  civic  thing  and  proper  duty  as 
citizens  in  relation  to  the  criminal  justice  process.  Hope- 
fully, some  of  these  people  will  have  a better  taste  in  their 
mouths  regarding  the  system  so  that  if  they  have  an 
opportunity  in  the  future  to  come  forward  as  a witness  to 
a crime  - that  is  an  important  problem  to  the  criminal 
justice  system’s  official  operating  agency  - they’ll  do  it. 
We  want  to  prevent  such  reactions  as.  “Hey,  last  time  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  these  people,  it  was  just  a night- 
mare for  me.  I’m  going  to  stay  as  far  away  from  them  as 
possible.  So  over  the  last  four  years  or  so,  we’ve  built 
some  support  systems  which  we  think  have  some  promise. 
LEN:  nd.  in  general,  then,  it  would  seem  that  things 

bode  well  for  the  years  to  come. 

SCHILLER:  I think  so.  We’re  optimistic.  We're  pessimis- 
tically optimistic. 
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New  releases:  Crime  in  Russia;  a victim’s  handbook 


Soviet  Criminologists  and  Criminal  Policy. 

By  Peter  H.  Solomon,  Jr.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  $15.00 

Dr.  Solomon’s  work  is  a well-written, 
and  well-documented  history  of  the  role  of 
criminologists  and  criminal  law  specialists 
in  the  development  of  criminal  policy  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  His  analysis  begins  with 
role  these  specialists  played  in  the  latter 
part  of  Stalin's  reign  and  ends  with  insti- 
tutionalization of  their  influence  under 
Nikita  Khrushchev.  In  reality,  however, 
the  author  using  these  specialists  to  demon- 
strate that  academicians  in  the  Soviet 
Union  do  have  a role  in  the  formation  of 
policy  in  all  areas. 

Divided  into  three  sections,  the  book 
begins  with  the  contention  that  in  Stalin's 
Russia,  specialists  did  play  a role  in  the 
formation  of  criminal  policy  although  the 
nature  and  amount  of  their  input  was  in- 
consistent. This  inconsistency,  the  author 
argues,  was  not  determined  by  the  quality 
of  the  scholars’  advice  but  rather  by  the 
whims  of  the  dictator.  Solomon  states 
that  during  only  two  periods,  1938-1940 
and  1945-1947,  was  advice  actively  sought 
from  academia.  During  both  these  periods, 
the  state  was  attempting  to  formulate  a 
new  constitution  and  new  criminal  codes, 
and  criminologists  and  legal  theoreticians 
were  invited  to  submit  their  recommenda- 
tions. Unfortunately,  due  to  events  beyond 
their  control,  their  recommendations  gen- 
erally were  not  implemented. 

Solomon  goes  on  to  trace  the  growth  in 
influence  of  the  two  disciplines  up  to  the 
early  1960’s,  arguing  that  the  reason  for 
this  change  was  actually  twofold:  the  de- 
sire by  government  officials  to  liberalize 
the  legal  system  through  de-Stalinization 
of  the  criminal  codes,  and  the  rationaliza- 
tion of  criminal  policy. 

In  pan  two  of  the  book,  the  author 
cites  three  examples  of  topics  which  ex- 
emplify the  role  of  these  two  specialists  in 
the  formulation  of  policy.  The  topics  in- 
cluded prevention  of  delinquency,  alcohol- 
ism and  hooliganism  (hooliganism  being 
loosely  defined  as  all  behavior  that  we 
would  call  felony  crimes),  and  parole 
reforms.  The  reforms  that  were  suggested 
in  these  areas  after  long  internal  debate 
by  criminologists  became  the  accepted 
policy  in  Soviet  law,  with  the  exception 
of  their  proposals  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism. 

Solomon  also  attempts  an  overall 
evaluation  of  the  role  of  the  scholars 
and  the  impact  that  they  have  had,  and 
continue  to  have  on  criminal  policy.  The 
author  argues  that  the  role  of  the  crime 
specialist  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  very  similar 
to  that  played  by  their  counterparts  in 
both  the  United  States  and  England. 
The  proposals  which  the  scholars  make 
may  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  political 
leaders  depending  upon  the  needs  that 
these  politicians  have  at  a given  moment. 

Solomon's  book  is  a must  for  all  those 
specialists  interested  in  comparitive  crimi- 
nology. Unfortunately,  however,  for  those 
interested  in  the  treatment  of  political 
crimes  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Solomon 
documents  only  the  more  universal  types 
of  criminal  activity.  This  may  be  the  only 


drawback  to  the  entire  work.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  that  political  crimes 
are  something  which  neither  the  Soviet 
crime  specialist  nor  his  American  counter- 
part have  any  control  over. 

On  balance,  the  book  is  well  researched 
and  documented,  and  it  handily  destroys 
the  notion  that  scholars  play  no  role  in  the 
formation  of  policy  within  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem. Solomon's  book  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  not  only  criminologists  but  also 
of  all  scholars  who  arc  interested  in  general 
comparative  analysis. 

—William  Burger 


The  Crime  Victim's  Book.  By  Morton  Bard 
and  Dawn  Sangrey.  Basic  Books,  Inc.  New 
York.  223  pages.  $10. 

Morton  Bard  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
“father  of  police  crisis  intervention  train- 
ing.” He  has  published  numerous  works  in 
the  field  and  has  trained  literally  thousands 
of  police  officers  in  the  techniques  of  deal- 
ing with  victims  of  crime  in  a compassion- 
ate, humane  and  productive  manner.  Now, 
in  collaboration  with  Dawn  Sangrey,  a 
free-lance  writer  with  a crisp,  readable 
style,  Bard  has  gone  a logical  step  beyond 
his  usual  effort  of  explaining  to  police 
personnel  what  happens  to  crime  victims 
in  crisis  — he  addressed  this  current  volume 
to  crime  victims  and  potential  crime  vic- 
tims. 

The  book  describes  the  myths  and  fan- 
tasies of  crime  victimization  as  portrayed 
in  the  media,  and  bathes  them  in  the  cool 
light  of  reality  in  the  hope  that  citizens 
may  be  properly  prepared  to  understand 
and  confront  the  true  issues  involved  in 
being  victimized.  The  authors  describe 
behavior  and  feelings  before,  during  and 
after  victimization  and  detail  the  likely 
reactions  of  both  victims  and  their  loved 
ones.  The  victim  is  apprised  of  what  prob- 
lems may  arise,  what  to  expect  and  how 
to  get  help  in  the  aftermath  of  victimiza- 
tion; families  and  loved  ones  are  directed 
in  the  means  of  providing  the  best  possi- 
ble support  to  the  victim  during  the  crisis 
reaction. 

In  a brilliant  analogy  that  juxtaposes 
the  threat  of  cancer  and  the  threat  of 
crime  victimization,  the  authors  describe 
the  criminal  in  society  as  a "social  malig- 
nancy" whose  aim  is  to  violate,  thus 
elucidating  the  rationale  behind  the  "sense- 
less" beatings  administered  to  helpless  vic- 
tims during  robberies  and  other  thefts.  The 
metaphor  further  sheds  light  upon  the 
behavior  of  the  criminal  as  well  as  on  the 
sense  of  violation  and  psychological 


wounding  experienced  by  the  victim.  Bard 
and  Sangrey  take  the  victim  in  crisis 
through  the  impact,  recoil  and  reorgani- 
zation stages  of  victimization.  They  ex- 
plain and  demystify  the  search  for  rea- 
son, the  self  blame,  and  the  feelings  of 
guilt  and  shame  experienced  by  victims. 

The  mechanics  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  arc  accurately  described  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deflate  false  hopes  and  there- 
by reduce  the  disappointment  quotient 
when  the  victim  is  exposed  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  system.  Police  investigative  pro- 
cedures are  described  and  victims  arc 
shown  how  they  can  help  in  the  investiga- 
tion. These  instructions  serve  the  valuable 
purpose  of  reducing  the  victim's  feelings 
of  helplessness  by  providing  a means  of 
participating  in  one’s  own  case  and  of  re- 
gaining some  control  over  one’s  own  life. 
The  victim  is  further  told  what  to  expect 
from  the  court  system,  and  is  forewarned 
of  the  delays  and  frustrations  which  may 
await  him.  Limitations  in  testimony  are 
discussed,  and  the  victim  is  advised  that 
many  of  the  feelings  which  he  or  she  would 
like  to  verbalize  and  bring  before  the  court 
will  be  inadmissible.  Being  aware  of  these 
limitations  will  reduce  much  of  the  anguish 
and  bitterness  which  is  all  too  often  ex- 


perienced by  crime  victims  who  feel  fur- 
ther violated  when  confronted  with  the 
cumbersome  technicalities  of  court  pro- 
cedures. 

While  the  book  describes  the  stumbling 
blocks  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
it  is  in  no  way  discouraging  nor  is  it  likely 
to  alter  the  decision  of  a victim  to  report  a 
crime  or  to  prosecute.  The  volume  is 
filled  with  sound,  practical  advice  which 
can  be  of  immense  value  to  the  profes- 
sional who  must  deal  with  victims,  but 
more  important,  its  insights  into  what 
happens  to  one  in  the  crisis  state  make  it 
an  invaluable  psychological  first  aid  kit  for 
the  victim  who  has  a support  network  and 
a psychological  snake-bite  kit  for  the  vic- 
tim who  must  survive  the  ordeal  alone.  At 
$10  a copy,  the  book  makes  a precious  gift 
to  a victim  from  a caring  person  who  feels 
powerless  to  help  in  any  other  way.  Should 
it  be  published  in  a less  expensive  paper- 
back version,  it  could  be  utilized  by  vic- 
tim services  units,  hospitals,  and  police 
agencies  as  a guidebook  for  victims.  This 
book  has  the  valuable  potential  of  speeding 
the  healing  process  necessary  for  the  re- 
sumption of  normalcy  in  the  life  of  a 
crime  victim. 

-Harry  O'Reilly 
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Do  you  believe  that  the  execu- 
tives who  publish  criminal  justice 
texts  and  manuals  know  more 
than  you?  Of  course  they  do,  be- 
cause last  year  they  read  LEN's 
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EVIDENCE 
TECHNICIAN 
PROGRAM 
MANUAL 


By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa 
tion  of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi 
dence  technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob 
jectives  and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob 
jectives  are  presented. 
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Crooke  gets  the  nod  in  Montgomery  Co. 

i i : — „ m ntiu  K cni/t  4,ic  mamrs  " 
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department  has  just  gone  through  a bad 
experience  with  someone  who  said  the 
same  thing,"  he  added.  “The  men  arc  going 
to  be  very  reluctant  to  listen.  They'll  want 
to  see  action." 

But  McKenna  seemed  to  be  taken  with 
Crookc’s  performance  at  the  news  con- 
ference. "I  was  impressed  with  his  down- 
i-carth  manner,  the  fact  that  he  came 
up  through  the  ranks  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  a little  nervous,"  the  association 
president  noted. 

Brooks  dismissed  two  of  di  Grazia’s 
civilian  appointees  during  his  brief  tenure. 
Philip  H.  Marks,  who  had  served  as  di 
Grazia’s  right-hand  man,  was  transferred 
to  the  county's  budget  department,  and 
Phyllis  McDonald  was  removed  as  training 
academy  head  in  favor  of  a sworn  officer. 
Crooke  commented  that  while  there  is 
a place  for  civilians  in  the  department, 
he  feels  that  the  training  academy  should 
be  directed  by  an  officer. 

In  moving  to  the  Montgomery  depart- 
ment, Crooke  will  receive  a $500  raise  over 
his  present  salary  of  $47,500.  However, 
since  he  is  retiring  from  the  Washington 
force,  he  will  take  with  him  a $20,000-a- 
year  pension. 

Meanwhile,  officials  in  neighboring 
Prince  George's  County  have  announced 
that  they  will  also  attempt  to  fill  some 
top  police  positions  with  outside  officers. 

According  to  the  Post,  Police  Chief 
John  Rhoads  last  month  began  advertising 
for  at  least  one  officer  at  the  rank  of  lieu- 

Study  explores 
Europe’s  new 
non-court  trials 

Continued  from  Page  5 
fraud,  receiving  stolen  property,  shop- 
lifting, misuse  of  an  automobile,  and 
serious  threats  to  property,  he  said. 

Another  German  alternative  to  the 
conventional  trial  is  the  People’s  Court, 
known  as  "betriebsjustiz,"  which  tries 
workers  accused  of  committing  criminal 
acts  on  the  job.  Under  the  procedure, 
a joint  council  of  management  and  labor 
can  hand  down  company  sanctions  that 
may  include  dismissal,  fines,  reprimands, 
demotions,  exclusion  from  social  benefit 
plans,  and  reduced  changes  of  promotion. 

However,  the  report  noted  that  the 
betriebsjustiz  process  has  become  a sub- 
ject of  controversy  because  it  is  not  of- 
ficially sanctioned  by  the  West  German 
government.  As  a result,  the  people’s 
courts  have  been  accused  of  failing  to  re- 
port large  numbers  of  crimes  to  legally 
designated  authorities. 

A more  likely  candidate  for  adoption  by 
the  U.S.  judicial  system  is  the  European 
procedure  of  using  administrative  courts  to 
handle  violations  in  such  areas  as  land  use, 
health  and  safety,  Felstincr  added. 

“If  you  decriminalize  some  of  the  rela- 
tively minor  violations  that  are  treated  as 
crimes  in  the  United  States,  you  solve  a 
lot  of  problems,”  he  explained.  "Because 
the  offender  will  now  be  dealt  with  by  an 
administrative  board,  and  will  not  be  in 
criminal  jeopardy,  you  take  away  some  of 
the  procedures  that  often  clog  up  the 
machinery." 

Copies  of  the  report,  entitled  "Euro- 
pean Alternatives  to  Criminal  Trials  and 
Their  Applicability  in  the  United  States." 
can  be  obtained  for  $2  50  postpaid  by 
writing  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC  20401 


tenant  colonel,  in  a move  he  said  "is 
specifically  designed  to  integrate  the  police 
force  at  all  ranks." 

The  high-level  recruitment  drive,  which 
was  ordered  by  County  Executive 
Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  reportedly  will  also 
involve  laterally  hiring  two  majors,  at 
least  one  of  whom  would  be  black.  The 
effort  represents  the  first  time  in  the 
department's  history  that  officers  from 
within  the  force  were  not  utilized  to  fill 
executive  vacancies. 

Lancy  Hester,  the  head  of  the  county’s 
police  union,  indicated  that  disruption  of 
the  department's  promotional  ladder 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  force.  “There 
hasn’t  been  a promotion  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  this  department  for  more  than 
a year  and  they’re  going  to  waltz  someone 
in  here,  pay  him  $46,000  a year  and  tell 
him  to  shuffle  some  papers,"  he  com- 
plained. "Right  now  they  can’t  find 
enough  work  for  the  three  lieutenant 
colonels  they  have.  What  do  they  need 
with  another  one?  The  same  goes  for 


majors. 

Prince  George’s  County  has  no  black 
police  officers  above  the  rank  of  sergeant 
on  its  force,  which  is  92.8  percent  white. 
Rhoads  contended  that  it  is  important 
that  the  agency  move  toward  total  in- 
tegration. 

"The  people  of  this  community  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  want  a fully 
integrated  department,"  he  said.  "This 
is  the  only  way  to  have  integration  at 
all  ranks.” 

While  Hester  did  not  dispute  the  need 
for  integration,  he  sharply  disagreed  with 
Rhoads'  plan  of  action.  “This  police 
force  has  been  losing  men  regularly  at  the 
lower  ranks  during  the  past  year,"  he  said. 
“There  are  times  when  there  are  more 
men  in  command  staff  meetings  than  there 
are  on  the  street." 

Rhoads  countered  by  noting  that  the 
new  commanders  would  be  put  to  good 
use,  and  he  predicted  that  “the  members 
of  this  police  force  will  accept  this  be- 
cause they  know  it  is  necessary." 


Supreme  Court  outlaws  police  use 
of  random  license  spot  checks 


Continued  from  Page  1 
the  ruling  to  mean  that  officers  could,  for 
example,  pick  every  10th  car  passing  a 
point  on  the  road  for  a spot  check,  in  lieu 
of  establishing  roadblocks. 

Justice  Rehnquist,  in  his  dissent,  in- 
dicated that  by  allowing  police  to  check  all 
motorists  on  a stretch  of  highway,  the 
Court  diffused  the  primary  intent  of  the 
ruling. 

"The  Court  thus  elevates  the  adage 
‘misery  loves  company’  to  a novel  role  in 
Fourth  Amendment  jurisprudence,"  he 
stated.  "A  highway  patrolman  needs  nei- 
ther probable  cause  nor  articulable  suspi- 
cion to  stop  all  motorists  on  a particular 
thoroughfare,  but  he  cannot  without 
articulable  suspicion  stop  less  than  all 
motorists." 

The  lack  of  probably  cause  on  the  part 

Dogin  praised 
by  several  top 
justice  leaders 
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span,"  and  Police  Foundation  President 
Patrick  V.  Murphy  remarked  that  Dogin 's 
background  "combines  very  valuable  ex- 
perience in  prosecution,  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  administration.’ 

Several  respondents  to  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Digest  survey  commented  on  the 
LEAA  chief’s  leadership  abilities.  Mark  A. 
Cunniff,  who  heads  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Criminal  Justice  Planners,  described 
him  as  “a  recognized  leader.”  National 
Sheriffs  Association  Executive  Director 
Ferris  E.  Lucas  said  "Dogin  has  displayed 
rare  qualities  of  leadership,’  and  Herbert 
Jones,  the  associate  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Counties,  noted  that  the 
new  LEAA  administrator  "has  the  qualifi- 
cations and  qualities  of  leadership  that  are 
much  needed  by  the  agency.” 

Senate  Judiciary  Chairman  Edward 
Kennedy  (D-Massachusctts).  who  is  co- 
sponsoring a bill  that  would  insure  LEAA’s 
existence  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years, 
stated  that  he  is  “extremely  supportive"  of 
Dogin.  "The  appointment  of  Mr.  Dogin  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the^  future  of  the  LeAA  is 
bright,  indeed’1'  the  senator  declared. 


of  the  Castle  County  patrolman  has  formed 
the  basis  of  the  case  as  it  passed  through 
the  Delaware  court  system.  On  November 
30,  1976,  the  officer  stopped  a car  driven 
by  William  J.  Prouse  3d  for  a spot  license 
check  and  subsequently  discovered  a cello- 
phane packet  of  marijuana  protruding  from 
under  the  seat. 

A search  led  to  Prouse's  indictment  on 
drug  possession  charges,  but  the  state 
courts  ruled  that  the  patrolman  had  lacked 
the  necessary  probably  cause  to  stop 
Prouse  in  the  first  place  and,  in  turn,  sup- 
pressed the  use  of  the  marijuana  as  evi- 
dence 

Describing  the  license  spot  check  as 
"routine”  in  his  testimony,  the  officer 
noted,  “I  saw  the  car  in  the  area  and  was 
not  answering  any  complaints,  so  I decided 
to  pull  them  off." 

Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  uphold- 
ing of  the  Delaware  ruling,  several  states 
had  declared  that  the  random  license 
checks  were  unconstitutional,  ruling  that 
police  could  stop  motorists  only  if  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  driver  is  violating 
the  law.  Various  Federal  courts  have  issued 
contradictory  opinions  on  the  matter. 


Webster  acts  to 
protect  bureau 
informants 
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on  a variety  of  illegal  or  improper  activities 
that  were  allegedly  performed  by  the 
nation’s  intelligence  community,  and  Ed- 
wards maintains  that  Webster’s  reluctance 
to  allow  the  GAO  audit  is  linked  to  passage 
of  the  bureau's  charter. 

In  testifying  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  bureau  director  indicated  that 
about  200  FBI  informers  have  already  re- 
signed because  they  feared  that,  in  view  of 
recent  developments,  the  bureau  would  not 
be  able  to  protect  their  identities. 

Although  he  noted  that  his  agency  and 
Congressional  representatives  are  continu- 
ing to  negotiate  the  GAO  matter,  Webster 
was  not  optimistic  that  a solution  would 
be  forthcoming.  “We  have  not  been  able  to 
find’  a way  to  meet  that  request!  with  the 
' heed  for  C'onfidentiality',*’  hb  said. 


AAPLE  NEWS  By  GEORGE  D.  OLIVET 

A call  to  ethics:  high  ideals 
can  lead  to  professionalism 

Mark  Twain  once  Jokingly  remarked  that  most  people  respected  George  Wash- 
ington because  he  could  not  tell  a lie,  and  then  went  on  to  observe  that  that  really 
wasn't  much  to  respect  a man  for.  Twain  then  explained  that,  “I  am  better  than 
George  Washington,  for  George  could  not  tell  a lie  and  I can.  . .but  1 won't  !"  The 
self-control  described  by  America’s  ironic  humorist  is  at  the  heart  of  ethics:  know- 
ing that  error,  selfishness,  and  disinterest  are  rampant,  we  aspire  to  do  otherwise. 

For  thousands  of  years  thinking  men  have  sought  to  define  how  all  men  ought 
to  act,  and  what  is  involved  in  the  good  life.  In  their  search  for  truth,  these  thinking 
men  found  some  actions  to  be  better  than  others  and  they  attached  an  "ethic"  to 
the  better  actions.  Ethics  involves  a value  for  one  thing  above  another,  a choice  of 
"good”  over  “bad",  or  an  element  of  "ought"  in  doing  one  thing  instead  of 
another.  Ethics  are  for  thinking  people  who  must  make  critical  decisions  and  take 
important  action. 

Aspirational  in  nature,  a code  of  ethics  ideally  defines  some  of  the  actions  we 
value  and  is  the  basis  for  professing  what  our  service  to  society  shall  be,  how  we 
shall  do  it,  and  why.  It  is  only  through  such  principled  action  and  commitment  that 
the  police  will  move  further  into  the  professional  arena.  Our  acceptance  of  a code 
of  ethics  involves  making  a promise  to  yourself,  to  the  other  professionals  around 
us,  and  to  our  society  that  in  making  decisions  and  taking  action  we  shall  proceed 
on  more  than  just  reaction,  intuition,  and  expediency.  It  is  no  wonder  that  think- 
ing men  searching  for  the  truth  developed  ethical  concerns,  for  ethics  are  clearly 
the  enemies  of  thoughtlessness,  apathy,  and  deceit. 

Socrates  proclaimed  that  an  unexamined  life  was  not  worth  living.  We  live 
in  a time  when  the  result  of  living  unexamined  lives  has  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions. We  who  work  in  the  criminal  justice  system  can  see  that  there  is  a dire  need 
for  personal  and  professional  values  and  ethics  in  our  nation.  As  those  who  must 
deal  with  the  ragged  edge  of  society  we  should  welcome  a code  of  ethics  to  assist 
us  in  maintaining  our  values  and  purposes  in  both  our  personal  and  professional 
lives. 

Ethics,  values,  morals,  and  social  mores  are  changing  about  us  rapidly.  Not 
only  have  many  good  young  men  and  women  lost  confidence  in  the  ethics  of  their 
elders  and  in  their  government's  programs,  but  they  no  longer  believe  — nor  do 
they  clearly  know  — their  own  values.  They  speak  for  no  solutions,  they  have  no 
alternatives  to  offer,  and.  being  free  of  the  old  standards,  they  often  become  en- 
slaved by  the  whim  of  newness  and  change. 

It  is  important  to  have  some  stability  in  our  lives,  to  know  what  we  will  and 
will  not  do,  to  determine  our  goals  and  know  where  we  have  been  and  where  we 
are  going.  As  men  and  women  in  a "profession,”  our  code  of  ethics  provides  us 
with  an  excellent  standard  for  professional  behavior  and  gives  each  of  us  a rational 
reason  for  dedicating  our  lives  to  the  high  calling  of  criminal  justice  in  America. 

If  we  arc  to  achieve  professional  standing  and  respect  we  must  hold  up  our 
work  so  that  all  men  can  see  that  we  have  tried  to  maintain  our  standards  and  our 
ethics.  Ethics  may  not  be  for  everyone,  but  they  must  be  for  the  thinking  person 
who  makes  critical  decisions  and  takes  important  action.  Look  at  our  code  of 
ethics  and  give  it  some  thought.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  make  a critical 
decision  and  take  the  action  to  accept  and  act  upon  it.  Let's  get  the  code  of  ethics 
off  the  wall  and  into  our  hearts  and  minds  where  it  will  affect  our  lives  and  those 
about  us.  It  will  help  to  separate  the  amateurs  from  the  professionals. 

• • • 

(George  D Olivet  is  president  of  the  Metro  New  York  chapter  of  the  American 
Academy  for  Professsional  Law  Enforcement,  and  Director  of  Counseling  at  New 
York  Institute  of  Technology.) 


ON  CRIME  By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 

Unsolved  murder  cases  are 
grist  for  the  rumor  mill 


( Third  of  four  parts.) 

When  socially  prominent  individuals 
are  murdered,  the  press,  the  public  and 
often  the  police  go  dizzy  with  speculation, 
theory  and  outright  rumor.  Such  unsolved 
cases  arc,  lamentably,  grist  for  crime  re- 
porters and  zesty  gmcl  for  the  working  girl. 
America's  first  spectacular  unsolved  killing 
was  no  exception. 

• Wealthy  Dr.  Harvey  Burdell  was  slain 
in  the  middle  of  a word  moments  after  he 
entered  his  mansion  at  31  Bond  Street  in 
New  York  City  on  January  29,  1857.  The 
46-year-old  Burdell,  a tall,  heavyset  man, 
was  seen,  by  no  less  than  four  persons, 
entering  his  building  at  about  a quarter  to 
eleven  that  night.  Wearing  a shawl  over  his 
shoulders,  the  doctor  walked  up  the  stairs, 
unlocked  the  front  door  and  entered,  ac- 
cording to  an  observer  named  Ross. 

Ross  kept  walking.  "When  I got  about  a 
house  and  a half  or  two  houses  on,"  he 
later  told  police,  “I  beard  the  cry  of 
‘Murd— ’ short  like  that,  the  word  wasn’t 


finished.” 

Another  man  named  Strangman,  also 
walking  on  Bond  Street,  heard  the  cry, 
“loud.  . .like  that  of  a person  in  agony." 
And  across  the  street  at  No.  36  lived  the 
neighborhood  snoop,  Mr.  Brooks.  “The 
first  syllable  Mur  was  distinct,"  he  later 
reported,  “but  the  dcr  was  prolonged  and 
guttural.  . .1  was  going  to  bed.  . .1  instantly 
sprang  on  a chest  of  drawers  and  through 
the  Venetian  blinds  which  were  shut  I 
could  distinctly  sec  the  house  (No.  31) . . -I 
looked  up  the  street  to  see  if  the  garroters 
were  around;  I saw  nothing  further.” 

Another  man  named  Farrell  was  sitting 
on  a stoop  some  doors  away,  and  he  too 
heard  the  cry.  Police  answering  the  alarm 
found  Dr.  Burdell  in  his  First-floor  single 
room,  his  horribly  disfigured  body  lying  in 
a pool  of  blood.  He  has  been  knifed  fifteen 
times,  including  several  wounds  in  the 
heart,  and  had  also  been  strangled.  There 
wa^  no  murder  weapon  and  no  signs  of 
Continued  on  Page  16 


BURDEN'S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Crime  and  delinquency  council 
has  sweeping  anticrime  strategies 
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Ever  since  Cain  slew  Abel  people  have  been  puzzling  over  the  causes  of  crime 
and  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  problem.  Bring  up  the  question  of  crime 
causation  in  a roomful  of  law  enforcement  people,  or  just  plain  citizens,  and  you'll 
be  inundated  with  theories  - poverty,  the  contrariness  of  human  nature  and  the 
vagaries  of  the  human  mind,  the  failures  ol  our  criminal  justice  system,  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  You  pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice. 

But  we've  come  a long  way  since  the  days  when  assorted  evil  spirits,  demons 
and  other  imps  were  blamed  for  aberrant  behavior.  Today  a host  of  experts  and 
academics  in  various  disciplines  is  studying  the  causes  of  crime,  the  whole  spectrum 
of  criminal  justice,  and  the  criminal  himself.  In  the  forefront  of  this  research  is  the 
National  Council  of  Crime  and  Delinquency  (NCCD). 

The  NCCD  is  a nonprofit,  citizen-led  organization  of  some  30,000  members, 
including  10,000  police  officials,  academics,  judges  and  other  professionals.  With 
headquarters  in  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  it  has  a staff  of  150,  along  with  project 
officers  in  seven  other  cities  around  the  country. 

In  pursuit  of  its  goal  of  reducing  crime  and  delinquency,  NCCD  provides  a 
variety  of  services.  It  conducts  research  and  offers  consultation  to  other  agencies 
through  its  research  offices  in  Hackensack  and  San  Francisco,  and  trains  key  crimi- 
nal justice  personnel  and  citizen  leaders  through  institutes  and  seminars.  Its  in- 
formation center  has  up-to-date  abstracted  information  for  professionals,  legisla- 
tors, the  media  and  criminal  justice  students.  Its  library  of  6,000  books  and  32,000 
journal  articles,  reports  and  research  studies  is  the  nation's  largest  devoted  solely  to 
criminal  justice.  It  publishes  three  journals  and  three  newsletters  in  the  field.  It  also 
has  such  special  services  as  a youth  center  to  promote  community-based  alternatives 
to  detention  for  runaways,  truants  and  incorrigiblcs,  a public  education  depart 
ment,  and  a crime  prevention  office. 

In  short,  NCCD  is  in  the  vanguard  of  the  latest  thought  in  criminal  justice.  "We 
are  more  concerned  with  the  areas  of  courts  and  corrections,  less  with  law  enforce- 
ment," said  Leonard  A.  Tropin,  a vice-president  of  the  Council. 

NCCD  is  more  than  just  a think  tank.  It  battles  hard  to  influence  public  policy 
in  the  criminal  justice  field  through  its  publications,  seminars  and  statements  by 
organization  president  Milton  G.  Rector  and  other  agency  leaders.  Currently.  NCCD 
is  advocating: 

• Making  sentencing  fair,  rational  and  effective,  with  only  the  most  dangerous 
offenders  going  to  prison,  and  offering  alternatives  to  incarceration  for  the  less 
dangerous. 

• Providing  adequate  community  services  to  work  with  runaways,  truants  and 
incorrigible  juveniles  instead  of  confining  them.  Its  Citizens'  Network  seeks  to 
develop  state  support  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974. 

• Changes  in  state  penal  codes  so  that  drunks,  narcotics  addicts,  small-time 
gamblers  and  other  petty  offenders  are  handled  by  social  and  health  agencies  in- 
stead of  by  the  police,  courts  and  prisons. 

• New  approaches  to  workplace  crime,  the  nation's  costliest  crime  problem 

The  NCCD’s  board  of  directors  sets  its  own  priorities  for  research  and  cduca 

tion  efforts.  “In  some  cases  other  agencies  or  governmental  bodies  seek  us  out  to 
do  research  or  undertake  projects  for  them,"  said  Tropin.  NCCD’s  annual  budget 
of  $3-to-$4  million  comes  from  research  grants,  contributions  from  individuals, 
community  chests  and  corporations,  and  sales  of  its  journals,  newsletters  and 
microfiche  abstracts  of  information  on  crime  and  criminal  justice. 
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Many  of  its  resources  arc  available  to  professionals  in  the  field  without  charge 
or  for  a small  fee.  For  example,  books  and  other  materials  can  be  borrowed  from 
its  fine  library  by  mail,  and  its  information  center  answers  thousands  of  phone 
calls  and  letters  each  year  and  will  conduct  in-depth  searches  on  specific  topics 
for  a small  charge.  For  more  details  on  NCCD's  services,  phone  (201)  488-0400. 
or  write:  National  Council  of  Crime  Delinquency,  411  Hackensack  Avc.,  Hack- 
ensack. New  Jersey  07601 . 

The  NCCD  was  founded  as  the  National  Probation  Association  in  1907,  while 
the  Wright  Brothers  were  still  tinkering  with  their  first  flying  machines.  Today  it 
is  to  criminal  justice  research  what  the  Boeing  707  is  to  aviation. 

(Ordway  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd  , 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Township,  NJ  07675.) 


ACJS  membership  pledges  continued 
support  of  two-year  degree  programs 


Continued  from  Page  3 
justice  education  was  a recurring  theme 
during  the  three-day  meeting.  Lawrence  W. 
Sherman,  executive  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion for  Police  officers,  was  taken  to  task 
by  several  ACJS  members,  who  said  he 
ignored  the  efforts  made  by  the  academy 
to  upgrade  criminal  justice  education. 

Although  many  of  the  educators  and 
researchers  praised  the  commission  for  its 
insistence  on  high  standards  and  for  pro- 
voking discussion  on  the  subject,  the  mem- 
bership was  clearly  in  disagreement  over  a 
number  of  the  commission’s  recent  recom- 
mendations, particularly  those  suggesting 


the  elimination  of  terminal  two-year  degree 
programs. 

Incoming  ACJS  president  Larry  R. 
Bassi,  of  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Brockport,  reflected  the  presence  of 
such  disagreement  when  he  expressed  con- 
cern over  comments  that  ACJS  did  not  give 
proper  support  to  those  of  its  members 
who  work  in  community  colleges.  He 
called  for  continued  discussion  of  the 
scholarly  issues  which  exist  at  all  levels  of 
education  and  for  a fusion  of  liberal  arts 
and  professional  education  that  would  en- 
able both  educator  and  practitioner  to  face 
the  problems  of  the  1990's  with  confi- 
dence. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Gunsmith  Armorer.  The  Suffolk  County,  New  York,  Po- 
lice Department  is  seeking  three  civilian  gunsmiths  to 
work  in  a 2.600  man  department.  Applicants  must  be  able 
to  repair  Smith  & Wesson  and  Colt  service  revolvers,  and 
Remington  shotguns  and  have  general  gunsmith  abilities. 
Three  years  of  practical  experience  and  graduation  from 
an  accredited  school  of  firearms  repair  is  necessary.  Candi- 
dates must  be  capable  of  obtaining  a Suffolk  County 
Pistol  Permit.  Starting  salary  is  $9,814  yearly,  plus  very 
liberal  benefits. 

Interested  applicants  may  send  a resume  to:  Lieutenant 
Peter  Cosgrove.  CO.,  Personnel  Section,  Police  Depart- 
ment, County  of  Suffolk,  Yaphank  Avenue,  Yaphank. 
New  York  11980. 

Police  Firearms  Instructor.  The  Suffolk  County  force  is 
also  seeking  two  civilian  firearms  instructors  to  work  in 
the  Police  Academy  Section  of  the  Department.  Appli- 
cants must  be  able  to  obtain  a Suffolk  County  Pistol 
Permit,  have  proven  marksmanship  ability  with  a pistol  by 
holding  a current  N.R.A.  classification  of  Expert  or  Mas- 
ter in  Police  Combat,  Bullscye,  or  International  Pistol 
categories  or  a military  equivalent.  Graduation  from  a law 
enforcement  or  military  advanced  firearms  course  or  gen- 
eral teaching  experience  is  preferred.  Good  physical  condi- 
tion is  essential.  Starting  salary  is  $13,000  yearly,  plus 
very  liberal  benefits. 

Interested  applicants  may  send  resume  to;  Lieutenant 
Peter  Cosgrove.  C.O.,  Personnel  Section,  Police  Depart- 
ment. County  of  Suffolk.  Yaphank  Avenue,  Yaphank. 
New  York  11980. 

Assistant  Professor.  This  tenure-track  post  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  program  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
requires  a Ph  D.  or  master's  degree  with  experience  pre- 
ferred. 

Candidates  should  be  capable  of  teaching  a broad  range 
of  subjects  in  criminal  justice.  Additional  teaching  com- 
petence in  public  administration  is  desirable.  Salary  will 
range  from  SI 2.000  to  $15,000,  contingent  upon  degree 
and  experience.  To  apply,  send  a letter  of  application, 
vita,  graduate  transcript,  and  three  letters  of  reference 
before  May  1,  1979  to:  Dr.  O.  Joseph  Harm,  Chairman, 
Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  University  of 
South  Carolina  at  Aiken,  Aiken,  SC  29801.  The  uni- 
versity is  an  AA/EEO  employer. 

Chief  of  Legal  Research.  The  Unified  Judicial  System  of 
South  Dakota  has  announced  a position  opening  for  a 
legal  and  administrative  professional  who  will  perform 
legal  research  and  other  services  for  the  state  Supreme 
Court.  The  position  also  includes  acting  as  Supreme  Court 
law  librarian,  supervising  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  South  Dakota  Repons,  and  performing  adminis- 
trative duties  for  the  Board  of  Bar  Examiners. 

Successful  candidate  will  screen  cases  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  cases  that  are  suitable  for  disposi- 
tion by  order  or  by  per  curiam  opinion.  Other  duties 
include  reviewing  requests  for  oral  arguments,  petitions 
for  intermediate  appeals,  motions  to  dismiss  intermediate 
appeals,  jurisdictional  questions,  applications  for  extraor- 
dinary writs,  and  related  questions,  preparing  proposed 
rules  as  requested  by  the  Court,  and  reviewing  proposed 
rules  submitted  by  the  State  Bar. 

Applicants  must  have  graduated  from  an  accredited  law 
school  and  be  a member  of  a State  Bar  Association.  One 
to  three  years  experience  in  the  practice  of  law  is  desir- 
able. Salary  will  range  from  S19.073  to  $21,590. 

Send  application  to:  Chief  Justice,  South  Dakota  Su- 
preme Court.  Capitol  Building.  Pierre,  South  Dakota 
57501.  Closing  date  is  May  15,  1979. 

Senior  Faculty  Posts.  New  York  City's  John  Jay  College 
anticipates  the  availability  of  four  senior  faculty  positions 
for  September  1979.  Teaching  responsibilities  will  be  on 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,  including  an  antici- 
pated Ph  D.  program  in  criminal  justice. 

Earned  doctorate  and  a record  of  scholarly  achieve- 
ment, is  required.  Previous  teaching  experience  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  criminal  justice  system  is  desirable.  One  of 
the  posts  will  be  in  the  school’s  Department  of  Govern- 
ment and  Public  Administration,  two  will  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  Law,  Police  Science  and  Criminal  Justice 
Administration,  and  one  will  be  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology. 

Send  application  and  curriculum  vitae  by  May  1,  1979 


to:  Dr.  Theodore  Gill,  Provost  and  Dean  of  Faculty,  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10019.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

Criminal  Justice  Instructor.  Permanent,  tenure-track  posi- 
tion is  available  for  fall  1979  in  Criminal  Justice  Program 
at  Kutztown  State  CoUege,  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania. 

Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or  an  allied  field  preferred; 
area  of  expertise  should  be  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
Practical  experience  in  this  area  within  the  criminal  justice 
system  desirable.  Individual  will  be  required  to  teach 
introduction  to  criminal  justice  and  the  juvenile  justice 
system  while  developing  additional  courses. 

Resume,  transcripts  and  three  letters  of  reference 
should  be  submitted  with  a letter  of  application  by  May  4, 
1979.  Send  documents  to:  Joseph  A.  Foering,  Chairper- 
son, Search  Committee,  Criminal  Justice  Program,  Kutz- 
town State  College,  Kutztown,  PA  19530.  Kutztown 
State  College  is  an  affirmative  action  and  equal  opportuni- 
ty employer. 

Criminal  Justice  Evaluation.  The  New  York  City  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council  (CJCC)  is  seeking  to  fill 
several  new  full-time  positions  in  their  evaluation  units. 
The  grant  which  funds  these  positions  will  expire 
12/31/79,  but  may  be  renewable.  All  applicants  must  have 
evaluation  experience  in  the  criminal  justice  field,  plus  a 
minimum  of  a Master's  degree  or  equivalent  graduate 
training  in  a relevant  discipline.  There  is  one  position 
available  which  also  requires  library  science  skills.  Salaries 
commensurate  with  responsibilities  and  experience.  Posi- 
tions must  be  filled  by  May  1,  1979. 

Send  resume  to:  Dr.  Joyce  Sichel,  Director  of  Research 
and  Evaluation,  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council, 
111  John  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10038. 

Security  Director.  The  University  of  Toledo  is  seeking  a 
director  for  the  Department  of  Campus  Security  effective 
this  July.  UT  is  an  urban  State  University  of  17,500 
students.  The  department  has  30  employees  and  an  annual 
budget  of  $575,000. 

The  position  requires  an  individual  with  a bachelor 
degree  in  business  or  public  administration,  law  enforce- 
ment, or  a related  field.  Advanced  v/ork  or  degree  desir- 
able. Must  have  five  years  experience  in  law  enforcement, 
with  two  at  the  supervisory  level.  Desire  experience  in  a 
university  setting.  Compensation  is  commensurate  with 
education,  experience  and  responsibilities.  The  university 
has  an  excellent  benefit  program,  including  family  educa- 
tional opportunties. 

Applications  will  be  received  until  April  20,  1979. 
Submit  confidential  resume  with  three  references  to: 
Donald  F.  Balthaser,  Director  of  Personnel,  University 
of  Toledo.  Toledo,  Ohio  43606. 


Security  Specialist.  The  Maryland  Crime  Investigating 
Commission  has  one  opening  for  a candidate  to  set  up 
and  run  security  (business,  industrial  and  governmental) 
seminars  within  Maryland.  Ph  D.  is  preferred;  Master’s 
acceptable.  Must  have  instructing  experience  with  at 
least  five  years  practical  experience  in  field.  Salary  level 
is  open  with  the  starting  date  on  or  around  September 
1,  1979.  Send  resume  to:  Maryland  Crime  Investigating 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  3208,  Catonsville,  Maryland 
21228. 

Technical  Consultant.  Through  departmental  grant, 
there  are  ten  consulting  positions  open  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  with  criminal  justice  program  evaluation 
in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Ph.D.  preferred  or  masters  with  strong 
background  and  experience  in  evaluation  methodology 
and  criminal  justice  program  assessment.  The  consultant 
fee  is  up  to  $135.00  per  day.  Send  vita  to:  Northeastern 
University,  739  Boyston  Street,  Room  130,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02115. 

Police  Research  Assistant.  The  Memphis,  Tennessee  Police 
Department,  in  cooperation  with  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, is  offering  several  part-time  research  posts  that  will 
be  coupled  with  graduate  level  coursework,  leading  to  an 
M.S.  in  Administration  of  Justice. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment's Research  and  Development  Bureau  with  faculty 
from  the  university’s  Law  Enforcement  Graduate  Program 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency  and 
Corrections. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a bachelor’s  degree 
from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or  university  and 
passing  the  Memphis  department’s  pre-employment  back- 
ground investigation. 

The  research  assistants  will  receive  $378  a month  for  20 
hours  of  service  per  week  and  a waiver  of  tuition  for 
graduate  coursework.  Specific  projects  in  which  the  in- 
terns will  be  involved  include  patrol  and  criminal  task 
analysis,  improvement  of  investigative  techniques  in  rape 
and  homicide  cases,  community-centered  crime  preven- 
tion programming  development  and  police  management 
efforts. 

The  program  is  designed  to  provide  first-hand  work 
experience  in  police  research  and  development  with  a 
major  municipal  force,  combined  with  the  type  of  special- 
ized coursework  that  the  master’s  degree  in  administration 
of  justice  demands. 

For  further  information,  contact;  Dr.  Fred.  I.  Klyman, 
Associate  Professor,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Law  En- 
forcement Graduate  Program,  Research  and  Development 
Bureau,  Memphis  Police  Department,  110  Adams  Avenue, 
Memphis,  TN  38103.  Filing  deadline  is  May  5,  1979  for 
the  summer  semester. 


Let  Law  Enforcement  News 
help  keep  your  group  in  tune 
with  the  changing  world  of  policing 

As  a service  to  its  subscribers,  Law  Enforcement  News  will  provide  complimentary 
copies  of  the  paper  for  distribution  to  groups  at  meetings,  conferences  or  classes,  which 
are  attended  by  criminal  justice  practitioners  or  students. 

LEN  is  a thoughtful  addition  to  any  gathering  of  individuals  who  are  concerned  about 
the  state  of  the  American  criminal  justice  system,  providing  the  latest  information  about 
research  studies,  educational  programs,  new  literature,  court  decisions,  and  the  enforce- 
ment professionals  who  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  police  world. 

Keep  your  group  up-to-date  by  introducing  them  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  The  articles 
in  LEN  can  serve  as  the  spark  that  ignites  discussion  and  debate  at  your  meeting,  and  the 
entire  paper  will  be  a useful  source  of  background  information. 

Interested  parties  should  send  their  request  on  their  organization  s letterhead,  specifying 
the  date  of  their  meeting  and  the  number  of  copies  desired,  to:  Peter  Dodenhoff,  Editor, 
Law  Enforcement  News,  Room  2104,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Requests  must  be  received  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the  meeting  date. 


May  6-11,  1979.  Training  Seminar  on 
Terrorism/Civil  Disorders.  Presented  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police  in  conjunction 
with  LF.AA.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact; DSG  A.  DeMauro,  Project  Coordina- 
tor, New  Jersey  State  Police  Training 
Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750. 

• • • 

May  7-10,  1979.  Psychology  and  Law 
Enforcement:  Partners  in  Problem  Solving. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement,  P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Peters- 
burg, FL  33733.  Telephone;  (813)  546- 
0011,  ext.  380. 

• • • 

May  7-11,  1979.  Medicolegal  Death  In- 
vestigators Course.  Presented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Forensic  and  Environmental 
Pathology,  St.  Louis  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Fee;  $140.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact;  Mary  Fran  Ernst,  Course  Co- 
ordinator, Forensic  & Environmental  Path- 
ology, Suite  203-4,  1402  South  Grand 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  MO  63104. 

• • • 

May  7-11,  1979.  Police-Media  Relations 
Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri. Presented  by  the  Kansas  City  Police 
Department.  Fee-.  $250.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Seminar  Element, 

Kansas  City  Police  Department,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  54106.  Telephone  (816) 
234-9844. 

• • • 

May  7-11,  1979.  Law  Enforcement  Pho- 
tography Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Presented  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  For  more  details,  contact:  Law 
Enforcement  and  Security  Markets,  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  Dept.  0617A,  343 
State  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14650. 

• • • 

May  10-11,  1979.  Analysis  of  Repro- 
duction from  Office  Copiers.  Presented  by 
the  Forensic  Sciences  Foundation.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Workshop  Co- 
ordinator, Forensic  Sciences  Foundation, 
11400  Rockville  Pike.  Suite  515,  Rock- 
ville, Maryland  20852.  Telephone;  (301) 
770-2723. 

• • • 

May  11,  1979.  International  Criminal 
Justice  Speakers  Conference.  To  be  held  in 
New  York  City  by  John  Jay  College’s  Cri- 
minal Justice  Center.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  Ms.  Marie  Rosen,  Criminal 
Justice  Center,  Rm.  2104S,  444  W.  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Telephone: 
(212)  489-3912. 

• • • 

May  14-16,  1979.  Nineteenth  Annual 
New  York  Professional  Polygraph  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  National  Training  Center 
of  Polygraph  Science.  Fee:  $125.  For  more 
details,  contact  The  National  Training 

Center  of  Polygraph  Science,  Richard  O. 
Arthur,  Director,  1109  Medical  Arts  Cen- 
ter. 57  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
• • • 

May  14-16,  1979.  Workshop  Police 

Civil  Liability  and  Defense  of  Citizen  Mis- 
conduct Complaints.  To  be  held  at  the 
Jack  Lar  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  by  Ameri- 
cans for  Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Inc. 
Fee;  $265.  For  further  information,  call 
toll-free.  Ms.  Rhoda  A.  Miller,  Workshop 
Coordinator.  Telephone;  (800)  323-3740. 
• • • 

May  14-17,  1979.  Developing  Police 

Computer  Capabilities.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. To  be  held  in  Dallas.  For  more  de- 
tails. contact;  Bureau  of  Operations  and 
Research,  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  11  Firstfield  Rd.,  Gaith- 
ersburg, MD  20760. 

• • • 

May  14-18,  1979.  Burglary  Investigation 
Program.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Maryland.  For  further  information,  write 


to:  Director,  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
University  of  Maryland,  University  College, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division,  Uni- 
versity Boulevard  at  Adclphi  Road,  College 
Park,  Maryland  20742.  Telephone;  (301) 
454-5241. 

• • • 

May  15-17,  1979.  Conspiracy  Seminar. 
Presented  by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  Criminal  Justice  Center.  To  be  held 
in  New  York  City.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact Ms.  Barbara  Natow,  Criminal  Justice 
Center,  John  Jay  College,  444  W.  56th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10019  Telephone:  (212) 
247-1600. 

• • • 

May  17-18,  1979.  Course  on  Worker’s 
Compensation  Costs.  To  be  held  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan  by  Theorem  Institute. 
Fee:  $235.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Michael  E.  O’Neill,  President,  The- 
orem Institute,  1737  North  First  Street, 
Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA  95112.  Tele- 
phone: (408)  294-1427  instate,  or  (800) 
538-6896  out  of  state. 

• • • 

May  17-19,  1979.  Check  Forgery, 

Check  Fraud  and  Investigation  Seminar  To 
be  held  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Presented  by 
the  Univeristy  of  Alaska’s  Police  Training 
Program.  For  more  details,  contact:  De- 
partment of  Continuing  Studies,  Police 
Training  Programs.  101  Eilson  Building, 
University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99701 

• • • 

May  18-19,  1979.  Police  Fitness  Work- 
shop. To  be  held  in  New  York.  Presented 
by  the  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports.  For  more  details, 
contact;  Dr.  Dick  Keclor,  President’s  Coun- 
cil on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

• • • 

May  18-19,  1979.  Shooting  and  Train- 
ing Seminar  Presented  by  the  Police 
Marksman  Association.  To  be  held  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  in  Montpelier,  Ohio.  Fee-. 
$10.00  for  members  and  $15.09  for  non- 
members. For  more  information  on  the 
course,  write;  National  Marksman,  P.O 
Box  47447,  Montgomery,  AL  36101. 

• • • 

May  20-Junc  1,  1979.  The  Management 
of  Police  Organizations.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Georgia's  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment. Fee:  $475.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Mr.  Mike  Swanson,  Continuing  Edu- 
cation Programs.  Criminal  Justice  Division, 
Institute  of  Government,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens.  GA  30602.  Telephone: 
(404)  542-2994 

• • • 

May  21 -June  8,  1979.  Technical  Acci- 
dent Investigation.  To  be  held  in  Evanston, 
Illinois  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450 
For  additional  information,  contact:  Regis- 
trar, The  Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern 
University,  555  Clark  St.,  Evanson,  IL 
60204. 

• • • 

May  21-23,  1979.  Law  Enforcement 
Effective  Report  Writing  Workshop.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Peace  Officers  Standards  and 
Training  Program.  Requests  for  more  in- 
formation should  be  addressed  to  Dr 
Bruce  T.  Olson’  1121  Radcliffc  Drive. 


Davis,  CA  95616.  Telephone:  (916) 

758-2198. 

• • • 

May  21-23,  1979.  Conference;  "Plan- 
ning For  More  With  Less."  Presented  by 
the  National  Association  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Planners.  To  be  held  at  the  Commo- 
dore Perry  Motor  Inn,  Toledo,  OH.  For 
more  details,  contact;  Fred  Ray,  Criminal 
Justice  Trainipg  and  Education  Center, 
1012  14  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  403,  Washington, 
DC  20005.  Telephone  (419)  244-3041. 

• • • 

May  21-25,  1979.  Police  Response  to 
the  Crimes  of  Homicide  and  Rape.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity College  of  Human  Development. 
Fee;  $195.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Edwin  J.  Donovan,  5203  Henderson  Hu- 
man Development  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802. 

• • • 

May  21-24,  1979.  Security  Management 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity’s Center  for  Public  Safety  Training. 
To  be  held  in  Indianapolis.  Fee:  $200. 
For  more  details,  write  or  call:  Indiana 
University,  Center  for  Public  Safety 
Training,  150  W Market  Street,  Suite 
400,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204.  Telephone 
(317)  264-8085. 

• • • 

May  21-25,  1979.  Institute  on  Training 
In  Crisis  Intervention;  Emotional  First 
Aid.  To  be  held  at  Spalding  College,  Louis- 
ville. Kentucky,  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Crisis  Interveners.  Tuition:  $195  for 
non-members  and  $180  for  members.  For 
information  and  reservations,  contact  R.C. 
Harrod,  NCCJ.  305  W.  Broadway.  Louis- 
ville. KY  40202.  Telephone  (502)  583- 
0281 

• • • 

May  23-25,  1979.  Management  Update 
for  Private  Security.  Presented  by  the 
Security  Management  Institute  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice.  To  be  held  in 
New  York  City.  For  additional  information 
contact:  Robert  A.  Hair,  Director,  Security 
Management  Institute,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  444  W 56th  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10019.  Telephone  (212)  247 
1600. 

• • • 

May  30-31,  1979.  Officer  Survival 

Course  Presented  by  the  Center  for  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. Tuition:  $100.  For  further  informa- 
tion. contact.  Center  for  Criminal  Justice, 
Case  Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Cleve- 
land, OH  44106  Telephone  (216)  368- 
3308. 

• • • 

May  3 1 -June  3,  1979.  Four-day  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Seminar  To  be 

held  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute  Inc.  Tuition- 
$395.  For  registration  information,  write 
or  call;  Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Director.  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90049  Telephone:  (213)  476- 
6024. 

• • • 

June  4-7,  1979.  The  Executive  and  Per- 
sonnel Administration.  To  be  held  in  Arl- 
ington, Virginia.  Presented  by  the  Policfc 
lixecutivc’fnstitutc.  For  more  details,  write 


or  call:  G.  Patrick  Gallagher,  Director,  Po- 
lice Executive  Institute,  1909  K Street, 
N.W.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  DC  20006. 
Telephone:  (202)  833-1460. 

• • • 

June  4-8,  1979.  Advanced  Narcotics  In- 
vestigation Program.  Presented  by  the 
Macomb  County  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center  For  more  information,  contact 
Macomb  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
P.O.  Box  309,  Warren.  Ml  48090. 

• • • 

June  4-22,  1979.  Management  Com- 
mand and  Supervisory  Personnel  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
at  the  Babson  College  in  Wellesley,  Massa- 
chusetts. Fee:  $700.  For  more  information 
contact:  John  T.  Howland,  Director,  New 
England  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
Management,  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157. 
Telephone:  (617)  2374724. 

• • • 

June  4-29,  1979.  Crime  Prevention 
Theory,  Practice  and  Management.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  For  further  information,  write 
to:  Admissions,  NCPI,  School  of  Police 
Administration,  University  of  Louisville, 
Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40222. 
• • • 

June  5-7,  1979.  Civil  Liability  Seminar 
Presented  by  Harper  8c  Row  Media.  To  be 
held  in  Denver.  Tuition  $250.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Lori  Krinitz,  Director  of 
Seminars,  Harper  8c  Row  Media,  10  East 
53rd  St..  New  York,  NY  10022  Tele- 
phone: (800)  223-2568. 

• • • 

June  11,  1979.  One-day  Workshop  for 
Criminal  Justice  Trainers  and  Educators. 
To  be  held  at  the  New  York  Hilton  by  the 
Visual  Communications  Congress.  Fee 
$30,  plus  an  optional  $15  for  lunch.  Fur- 
ther details  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Visual  Communications  Congress, 
475  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York.  NY 
10016.  Or,  phone  Paul  Zektzcr  at  (212) 
725-2300. 

• • • 

June  1 1-13,  1979.  Civil  Liability  Con- 
ference for  Police  and  Security  Personnel. 
To  be  held  in  New  Orleans  by  University 
College  of  Tulanc  University.  Fee  $375. 
To  register,  write;  Ruth  Carter,  Conference 
Coordinator,  University  College,  Tulane 
University,  Room  125,  Gibson  Hall,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70118. 

• • • 

June  11-13,  1979.  Crime  Prevention 
Seminar.  Co-sponsored  by  Shelby  State 
Community  College  and  the  Exchange 
Club  of  Memphis.  To  be  held  at  the  Shera- 
ton Inn  in  Memphis.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact;  Andrew  J.  Soltys  Jr.,  Co- 
oridinator  of  Police  Science,  Shelby  State 
Community  College.  P.O  Box  40568. 
Memphis,  TN  38104  Telephone  (901) 
382-0504 

• • • 

June  13-15,  1979.  Forty-ninth  Annual 
Training  Conference  of  the  California  Pro- 
bation. Parole  and  Correctional  Associa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Sacramento,  California. 
Fee:  $37.50  for  members,  $42.50  for  non- 
members.  For  more  information,  contact. 
Ron  Hayes,  4241  Williamsburgh  Drive. 
Sacramento,  CA  95823  Telephone  (916) 
322-2390 

• • • 

June  18-23,  1979.  Advanced  Accident 
Investigation  Course.  To  be  held  in  Orlan- 
do, Florida  by  the  J.C.  Stone  Memorial 
Police  Academy  of  the  Orlando  Police  De- 
partment. Tuition:  $150.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact:  Officer  Linda  L.  Ken- 
nedy. J.C.  Stone  Memorial  Police  Acade- 
my, Orlando  Police  Department.  PO  Box 
913,  Orlande).  FL  32801  Telephone  (305) 
849-2456. 
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Real-life  murder  mysteries 
rival  fictional  whodunits 


Continued  from  Page  13 
forced  entry  into  the  house,  which  was 
heavily  locked.  No  money  or  valuables 
were  taken,  and  no  one  was  seen  fleeing  by 
the  witnesses  strolling  on  Bond  Street. 

Utterly  baffled,  the  police  turned  their 
suspicions  to  those  occupying  the  rooms 
which  Burdcll  rented  in  his  mansion.  (He 
was  much  disliked,  a miser,  mean-tempered 
and  taciturn,  working  as  a dentist  in  a 
single  room  where  he  also  slept  on  a couch, 
eating  his  meals  out  in  cheap  restaurants.) 
The  doctor's  Irish  maid  was  not  present  at 
the  time  and  all  other  roomers  had  accept- 
able alibis.  However,  a Mrs.  Cunningham, 
who  lived  on  the  second  floor  with  her  two 
daughters,  claimed  some  weeks  later  to  be 
Burdell’s  secret  wife,  and  filed  for  a sizable 
inheritance.  She  claimed  that  the  odd 
Burdell  had  married  her  wearing  false  whis- 
kers. After  weeks  of  investigation,  police 
learned  that  Cunningham  did  marry  a man 
in  such  a disguise  but  that  the  imposter  was 
probably  John  L.  Eckel,  a butcher  who  was 
also  roomed  in  Burdell 's  spacious  house. 
Eckel,  it  was  assumed,  disguised  himself  so 
that  Mrs.  Cunningham  could  later  claim  her 
strangc-looking  groom  was  the  quirkish 
Burdell,  who  was  then  murdered  by  the 
scheming  pair  for  an  inheritance  he  never 
bequeathed.  Mrs.  Cunningham  was  arrested 
and  tried  but  she  was  freed  for  lack  of 
evidence.  She  pressed  for  the  inheritance, 
even  borrowing  an  infant  and  attempting 
to  pass  the  child  off  as  Burdell’s  offspring. 
She  was  imprisoned  briefly  for  this  fraud. 

• An  almost  identical  mystery  was  the 
killing  of  Wall  Street  broker  Benjamin 
Nathan,  who  was  murdered  in  his  West 
23rd  Street  mansion  shortly  after  midnight 
on  July  29,  1870.  Nathan,  who  was  worth 
a fortune,  had  been  battered  to  death  by 
an  iron  bar  that  was  later  found  inside  the 


entrance  of  his  house.  His  sons  Frederick 
and  Washington,  the  only  other  persons  in 
the  house,  discovered  the  body  the  next 
morning,  and  later  were  cleared  of  suspi- 
cion. Though  Nathan's  small  safe  had  been 
opened  with  keys  taken  from  his  night 
robe,  only  a few  household  dollars  were 
taken.  Police  labeled  the  case  unsolved, 
even  though  a notorious  burglar,  John  T. 
Irving,  later  “confessed"  that  he  and  others 
broke  into  the  house  and  a man  named 
"Kelly"  killed  Nathan.  Irving  was  serving  a 
long  prison  term  at  the  time  of  his  revela- 
tion. His  story,  later  dismissed,  was  ob- 
viously concocted  to  effect  his  release,  the 
tactic  of  myriad  other  convicts. 

• Another  real  whodunit  rocked  Eng- 
land almost  20  years  later,  when  James 
Maybrick,  a Liverpool  cotton  broker,  died 
on  May  11,  1889.  It  was  quickly  asserted 
that  his  wife,  a former  Southern  belle 
named  Florence  Chandler,  had  poisoned 
him  with  arsenic,  which  was  found  in  great 
quantites  about  his  mansion.  Though  it  was 
later  determined  that  Maybrick's  cause  of 
death  was  gastroenteritis,  and  that  he  was  a 
chronic  arsenic  eater  (to  flavor  his  food), 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
on  the  flimsiest  of  evidence,  although  sen- 
tence was  later  commuted  to  life.  She 
served  fifteen  years  and  was  released  in 
1904,  thanks  largely  to  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  her  lawyer,  the  brilliant  Sir  Charles 
Russell. 

As  for  Mr.  Maybrick,  arsenic  eater,  his 
end  is  still  labeled  as  murder  by  English 
police,  the  case  yet  unsolved,  irrespective 
of  the  nagging  question  of  whether  May- 
break  was  even  murdered. 

(Copyright,  1979  by  Joy  Robert  Nosh. 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal  Syndi- 
cate, Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  St.,  Chica- 
go, III.  60614.) 


Cops  are  people  too 

That's  why  we  regularly  bring  you  the  personal  insights  of  top  police 
officials  from  this  country  and  abroad.  Our  exclusive  interviews  with 
movers  and  shakers  of  law  enforcement  have  become  the  talk  of  the 

criminal  justice  community,  and 
with  good  reason.  We  give  the 
subjects  of  our  interviews  the  op- 
portunity to  say  what's  on  their 
minds  without  fear  of  being  mis- 
quoted or  misinterpreted,  and 
they  respond  by  openly  sharing 
their  years  of  experience  and  ex- 
pertise with  our  readers.  Why  not 
sit  in  on  these  stimulating  con- 
versations by  subscribing  to  Law 
Enforcement  News? 

Please  enter  my  subscription  as  indicated: 

□ $ 9.50  - one  year  □ $13.00  - one  year  (foreign) 

D $17.00  - two  years  □ $25.00  - three  years 

Name 

Title — Agency  

Address 

City State Zip 

□ payment  enclosed  O please  bill  me 

Return  to:  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10019. 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


AUXILIARY  LIGHTING  - Unity  Manu- 
facturing’s line  of  driving  and  emergency 
lights  can  now  be  ordered  with  halogen- 
cycle  sealed  beam  lamps,  an  innovation 
that  is  said  to  provide  up  to  80  percent 
more  beam  candlcpowcr  than  standard 
incandescent  bulbs. 

The  halogen  devices  arc  hermetically 
scaled  against  dust,  dirt  and  moisture, 
and  are  designed  to  last  up  to  four  times 
longer  than  conventional  lamps.  They  are 
available  as  options  in  all  of  Unity's  spot- 
lights, fog,  roof  and  deck  fixtures,  as  well 
as  in  the  company's  rotating  beacons, 
flashing  and  warning  lights. 

Produced  by  General-Electric,  the  halo- 
gen-cycle  lamps  have  been  found  to  be  less 
prone  to  blackening  during  extended  use. 
Tests  show  that  the  units  emit  85  to  95 
percent  of  their  original  light  output  at 
70  percent  of  their  life  expectancy.  The 
lamps  have  a beam  candle  power  range 
of  25,000  to  160,000  at  conventional 
wattages. 

Since  the  lamps  operate  at  a higher 
color  temperature  than  standard  bulbs, 
they  deliver  a whiter  light  which,  when 
combined  with  their  increased  intensity, 
contribute  to  improved  risibility  for 
drivers. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing:  Unity  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 1260  North  Clybourn  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL  60610. 

• • • 

CB  FILM  — MTI  Teleprograms'  “Extra 
Eyes  and  Ears”  demonstrates  how  Citizen 
Band  radio  operators  can  assist  their  local 
agencies  by  using  their  sets  to  report 
potential  crimes  in  progress  or  other  sus- 
picious activities. 

Produced  for  presentation  to  both  the 
general  public  and  existing  CB  users  and 
clubs,  the  19-minute  film  shows  how 
several  police  departments  have  worked 
closely  with  CB  groups  to  gain  extra  eyes 
and  cars  in  fighting  crime,  and  it  details  CB 
club  operations  in  both  city  and  surburban 
settings. 

A number  of  specific  strategies  and  pro- 
grams are  demonstrated,  including  home 
and  merchant  surveys,  shopping  center 
patrols,  an  awards  meeting,  patrol  pro- 
cedures training,  and  ride-alongs.  The  film 
also  simulates  a situation  in  which  club 
members  alert  police  to  a robbery  in  pro- 
gress, and  explores  the  extent  of  CB  co- 
operation between  truckers  and  state 
troopers. 

Stressing  that  CB  users  can  function 
only  as  observers  and  reporters  to  law 
enforcement  rather  than  as  direct  ex- 
tensions of  law  enforcement,  the  film 
shows  how  careful  training  of  club  mem- 
bers can  avoid  misunderstanding  and 
prevent  vigilantism. 

Completed  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
the  Missouri  State  Highway  Patrol,  the 
presentation  is  available  for  sale  or  rent 
in  either  16mm  color/sound  motion 
picture  or  3/4"  U-matic  ridcocassettc 
formats. 

For  more  information,  contact:  MTI 
Telcprograms  Inc.,  4825  North  Scott 
Street,  Suite  23,  Schiller  Park,  IL  60176. 
Toll  free  telephone:  (800)  323-1900. 

• • • 

FREE  CATALOG  - The  Law  Enforce- 
ment’s Supply  Division  of  Dyna  Industries 
has  begun  distributing  its  1979  "Personal 


Items"  catalog,  a 44-page,  full-color  pub- 
lication that  features  the  latest  in  police 
accessories. 

Among  the  products  described  in  the 
book  arc  Peerless  handcuffs.  Hoppe's  gun 
maintenance  products,  Kcl-Litc  flashlights. 
Smith  & Wesson  restraints  and  leather 
goods.  Mustang  and  Pachmayr  grips,  Ace 
and  Sirchi  fingerprint  kits,  Mcllalc  hcl- 
muts,  O.D.V.  narcotics  test  kits,  and 
leather  accessories  by  Bucheimcr-Clark, 
Safety  Speed,  Tex  Shoemaker,  Jack  Ass 
and  T riple  K . 

To  obtain  a free  copy  of  the  catalog, 
write  or  phone  Dyna  Industries.  Inc., 
Law  Enforcement  Supply  Division,  6200 
Yarrow  Drive,  Carlsbad.  CA  92008.  Tele- 
phone: (714)438-2511. 

• • • 

SONIC  ALARM  - The  GTC  Thief- 
Grief  is  a self-contained,  electronic  sound- 
detection  system  that  sets  off  a shrill 
siren  alarm  upon  sensing  a sharp  impact 
on  glass,  metal  or  wood. 

Equipped  with  an  adjustable  sensitivity 
control  that  filters  out  normal  background 
noise,  the  7"x4"x2"  device  operates  on 
two  nine-volt  bateries.  The  unit’s  warbling 
siren  sounds  for  90  seconds  when  tripped, 
then  resets  automatically,  while  a built-in 
jack  permits  installation  of  an  external 
alarm  or  automatic  phone  dialer. 

Thief-Grief's  sound  detector  can  be 
adjusted  to  activate  from  sounds  as  low 
as  85dB  at  six  feet.  To  enhance  its  effective 
range,  four  wireless  sonic  trippers  are 
supplied.  When  attached  to  windows  and 
doors,  the  trippers  produce  a sharp  snap 
if  the  passages  are  forced  open  without 
impact. 

For  free  literature  on  the  device,  con- 
tact: Control  Technology  Corporation, 
82  Turnpike  Road.  Westboro,  MA  01581. 
Telephone  (617)  366-9668. 

• • • 

MAGNETIC  CALENDAR  - The  Time- 
wise  Scheduling  Board  features  reusable 
magnetic  card  holders  that  arc  placed  on 
the  unit’s  interchangeable  calendar  to  or- 
ganize an  agency’s  activities  for  up  to  a 
year  in  advance. 

Designed  for  long  range  planning  and 
scheduling,  the  "full-ycar-at-a-glance"  sys- 
tem can  be  mounted  on  a wall  or  partition 
to  pinpoint  shift  rotation,  conferences,  as- 
signments, or  other  necessary  actions. 

The  device  is  set  up  by  typing  or  writing 
the  needed  information  on  color-coor- 
dinated paper  cards  which  arc  then  inserted 
into  the  magnetic  holders  and  placed  on 
the  board.  Schedules  can  be  updated  by 
moving  the  units  from  one  date  to  another 
to  reflect  current  status. 

Consisting  of  a white,  steel  face  sur- 
rounded by  an  extruded  aluminum  frame, 
the  calendar  board  comes  complete  with 
pre-printed  month,  day  and  year  inserts; 
perforated  paper  cards  in  five  colors,  and 
312  magnetic  card  holders. 

For  a free  brochure,  write  or  call: 
Caddylak  Systems.  Inc.,  201  Montrose 
Road.  Wcstbury.  NY  11590. 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Evening  Classes 

M-F:  6:30-10  00.  Sat.  8-5  P.M.  For 
information,  call:  J.  Fitzgerald,  (212) 
267-3838,  17  Battery  PI.,  New  York, 
NY  10019. 


